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DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share on the Capital 
Stock, payable Sept. 2, 1952, to 
stockholders of record Aug. 15, 1952. 
C. N. Wesley 
July 15, 1952 Treasurer 
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ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 177 
July 24, 1952 


The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a divi- 
dend of Seventy-five Cents ($.75) 
per share on its capital stock of 
the par value of $50 per share, 
payable September 25, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 26, 
1952. 


Cc. EARLE MORAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 




















CONTINENTAL . 

ETRE RE PI RACERS TENSES Nn 
C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%4) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared, payable on October 


1, 1952 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 45, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. , 





TELEPHONE PROGRESS 


The development of the telephone—from Bell’s first instrument to a nationwide communication 


system—is one of the great stories of American business. Yet all that has been done is but the begin- 


ning. The coming years will bring greater progress than the past has known. “The best is yet to be.” 


Building for TomorroWw— Bell Telephone Laboratories are a 
fountainhead of progress. There’s a constant search for new 
ways to provide the best possible service at the lowest cost. 
Here, too, telephone know-how is applied to electronic 
projects for the armed forces. At Murray Hill, N. J., are 
2500 of the 7000 members of the Bell Laboratories. 


New Skyway Spans Nation—The radio-relay station at Mt. 
Rose, Nevada, is the highest on the Bell System’s transcon- 
tinental radio-relay route. This is one of 107 stations or 
towers which relay telephone conversations and television 
programs along microwave radio beams from coast to coast. 
Each tower has four antenna horns similar to the one shown. 


Telephone Users Dial Long Distance—In eer N. J., they 
can now dial their own Long Distance calls to any of eleven 
million telephones in and around a dozen cities from coast 
to coast. Shown above is a small part of the dial equipment. 
Methods and equipment are being studied here before 
extending this new, faster means of Long Distance calling. 


All the World Is Near—When Overseas telephoning started, 
service was provided only between New York and London. 
The rate for three minutes was $75. Today, from any 
telephone, you can call some ninety other coun- ge 
tries. The rate to most places is $12. The maxi- 

mum rate is only $15.... Bell Telephone System 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Strike Weapon Is Too Costly | 


Total prohibition of strikes is out of the question. But the nation has a right 


¥ieas 
age 





to protect itself against needless stoppages, particularly in vital industries 


rom September 1945 through 
F June of the current year, over 
350 million man-days of work were 
lost by men on strike, equivalent 
after allowing for Sundays and holi- 
days to a fourteen-month strike by a 
million workers. In addition, an in- 
calculable loss of work was suffered 
by employes of the customers and 
suppliers of plants shut down by 
work stoppages. This represents so- 
cial waste on a truly gigantic scale. 


Costs Billions 


Strikes in effect since World War 
II ended have cost billions of dollars 
in wages, profits and income taxes. 
Iron Age estimates that the recent 
steel strike cost $450 million in 
wages, $100 million in profits and 
$210 million in taxes, not including 
in any of these sums the losses suf- 
fered by the automobile and other 
industries affected by the strike. 
Worse still, some 19 million ingot 
tons of steel were not produced at a 
time when there was a critical need 
for every pound available. 

Defense Secretary Lovett esti- 
mates that the strike will reduce 
1952 production of military “hard 
goods” by 20 to 30 per cent, with a 
loss of 37 per cent in ammunition 
output. As a result, the’ Army is 
forced to ration ammunition to all 
units except those actually fighting or 
going into combat. Military aircraft, 
jet engines, tanks—in fact, practically 
all categories of war materiel—have 
been seriously affected while we are 
fighting one war and are preparing 
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our defenses against the possibility 
of another of even broader scope. 

What was the reason for these 
crippling losses? Basically, it was the 
demand for a union shop, since the 
steel workers could have obtained, 
many weeks ago, substantially all the 
economic benefits embodied in the 
final settlement. These benefits, in- 
cluding “fringe” items, add up to 
about 22 cents an hour; the average 
worker in the steel industry will have 
to work at the higher rates for 
another year and a half before the 
raise will compensate him for the 
wages he lost during the strike. 

He is perfectly well aware of this. 
Several polls conducted among steel 
workers while the strike was in prog- 
ress showed that a substantial ma- 
jority of the workers favored ending 
the stoppage on the basis of the latest 
offer made by the companies. A poll 
taken by Steel magazine among 
workers in the Youngstown district 
showed only one in ten favoring con- 
tinuance of the strike in an effort to 
obtain the union shop. 


Strike a Benefit? 


Under such circumstances, it is 
the sheerest fiction to contend that 
the strike was, or was intended to be, 
for the benefit of the rank and file 
union member. About 90 per cent of 
the workers already belong to the 
USW;; thus “union security” in any 
realistic sense was not involved. The 
only gain in security sought was for 
the union leadership. This explains 
why President Truman, who is 


widely alleged to have made a “deal” 
with Phil Murray, refused to invoke 
the Taft-Hartley Act despite direct 
requests to do so by both houses of 
Congress, for this law requires a se- 
cret vote by the union membership on 
acceptance of management’s latest 
offer. 


Serious Problems 


It is to be hoped that any long- 
range program for minimizing strike 
losses need not provide for the possi- 
bility that any future President will 
refuse to enforce the nation’s laws. 
But even discounting this contin- 
gency, serious problems _ remain. 
Some may be solved by passing vari- 
ous amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, proposed by its sponsors but 
blocked by the Administration in an 
effort to preserve the so-called “slave 
labor law” as a political issue. Even 
these amendments, however, will by 
no means bring the millennium. 

A central fact in labor-management 
relations is the political rivalry be- 
tween unions. If one obtains a wage 
increase, leaders of others are im- 
pelled to seek one in order to main- 
tain prestige with their members. It 
makes no difference if the other 
unions are already receiving higher 
than average wages, or have already 
obtained larger than average in- 
creases since 1939 or some other rele- 
vant base date; both these considera- 
tions are true of coal miners, yet 
John L. Lewis feels that he must de- 
mand another wage increase for them 

Please turn to page 26 
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Casualty Stocks 


Give Steady Income 


Casualty insurance companies generally have long dividend 


records. At current prices: yields average around five per 


cent. Higher premiums point to improved operating results 


He rates for casualty insur- 
ance, increased premium vol- 
ume, resulting in better investment 
income, and greater effort to increase 
the proportion of non-automotive 
coverage, have combined to brighten 
the outlook for casualty insurance 
company earnings this year. 
result 


As one 
investment demand for the 
shares of the principal.companies has 
picked up in recent weeks, bringing 
about a firmer tone to prices. 
Underwriting results last year were 
highly unsatisfactory for most com- 
panies, but record investment income 
served as a partial offset. The rising 
tide of automotive damage claims, re- 
flecting both increased costs for cars 
and a rising incidence of accidents, 
contributed mainly to the deficits in- 
curred by companies which have gone 
in heavily for that type of insurance. 
Exceptions were Continental Cas- 
ualty, which has intensively pushed 
health and standard accident protec- 
tion while aggressively promoting 
new types of insurance, and Fidelity 
& Deposit of Maryland, the largest 
writer of fidelity and surety bonds in 
which it specializes, while also doing 
an impressive business in burglary 
and theft insurance. Each managed 
to report underwriting profits for the 
year, though operating net was sub- 
stantially under the 1950 figure. But 
in each investment 


showed an increase over the year 
before. 

Over the past three months market 
prices for the eight issues shown in 
the tabulation have risen by from two 
to ten points, and the manner in 
which better prices have been sus- 
tained would indicate a definite up- 
turn after the year-long downtrend 
which had marked the group. 

Best recent showing for the list 
has been made by Continental Cas- 
ualty which has staged a spectacular 
25-point advance over the past ten 
months, negotiating ten points of 
this within the past ten weeks. Con- 
tinental recently enhanced possibili- 
ties for further expansion of its 
investment income by announcing 
(May 14) that the American Inter- 
national Underwriters group had ac- 
cepted Continental’s offer of $22 a 
share for its majority holdings of 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany stock. Continental then ex- 
tended the $22 offer to holders of the 
remainder of the outstanding stock, 
at the same time announcing that 
the operations of U.S. Life would be 
linked with Continental’s affiliate, the 
Continental Assurance Company. 
Continental thereby increased its own 
portfolio of investments and added to 
the earnings potential of its affiliate. 

Fidelity & Deposit has made the 







the observable change in the trend, 
its current level being some eight 
points above the best bid of less than 
three months ago. Hartford Steam 
Boiler, which like Fidelity & Deposit 
does no auto liability business, has 
risen six points in the same length of 
time. 

Casualty insurance shares _ tra- 
ditionally move over a narrow range, 
and changes of a half dozen points 
or more are of greater significance 
than larger shifts in the prices of in- 
dustrial issues. Normally the market 
for the shares is as conservative as 
the dividend and investment policies 
of the companies themselves. The 
portfolios, which represent unearned 
premiums, are far more conservative 
than those of fire companies, being 
generally on a par with the invest- 
ments made by life insurance con- 
cerns. In most instances more than 
50 per cent of invested assets is re- 
presented by Governments, with staid 
common stocks and high grade pre- 
ferreds making up 20 to 25 per cent; 
the remainder is largely in insurance 
company securities. 

For the most part the casualty in- 
surance companies have excellent 
earnings records and their shares are 
a dependable source of steady income. 
But the issues make scant appeal to 
the average investor who, however 
strongly he may desire safety of 
principal, looks for a. reasonably 
liberal yield and capital enhancement 
over the Jong term. The small yields 
and usually sluggish market move- 
ments of the shares are therefore 
something of a deterrent to investor 
popularity. Despite this, the stocks 
have a definite place in both institu- 
tional and many individual portfolios 
because of their earnings and divi- 
dend records and the basic soundness 





case income second best showing marketwise since of the industry itself. 
Statistical Highlights of the Principal Casualty Insurance Shares 
*Under- *Net Invest- +Stockholders’ Indi- 
writing Profit ment Income Equity Per Share -———Dividends Recent cated 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 Since 1951  §1952 Price Yield 
Aetna Casualty & Surety......... D$0.66 D$5.66 $7.27 $7.64 $127.98 $130.93 1907 $3.00 $2.3714 97 3.1% 
are D6.45 D12.07 5.76 5.80 107.45 103.90 1934 3.00 3.00 50 6.0 
Continental Casualty ............ 3.51 1.48 3.91 4.66 81.83 88.81 1934 a2.50 1.00 87 2.9 
Fidelity & Deposit (Md.)........ 8.96 5.30 3.57 3.90 103.58 106.53 1934 a3.00 1.95 80 af 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection. 0.30 D0.28 2.56 2.76 61.33 67.13 1901 1.60 1.20 42 3.8 
Bisrytand Gameety «05. 20s esses 2.49 Di1.41 reo 2:55 27.06 27.03 1948 1.00 0.50 23 4.4 
New Amsterdam Casualty ...... 1.11 0D4.66 2.44 2.77 58.64 56.24 1937, 1.50 1.50 38 3.9 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty........ 2.62 D3.50 3.18 3.27 62.04 62.84 1939 2.00 1.50 56 3.6 


*Per share, before Federal income taxes (not apportioned) paid out of surplus, as follows: Aetna, $0.11; 


Casualty, $2.03; Fidelity & 
Fidelity, $0.05 (credit). 
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Deposit, $2.83; 
tAs of December 31. 


Hartford Steam Boiler, 
§Declared or paid to August 6. 


$0.32; 


Maryland Casualty, 
a-—Includes extra. 


$0.58: New 
D—Deficit. 


American Surety, $0.05; Continental 


Amsterdam, $0.03 (credit); U 
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Liberal Return 
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P ullman, Inc., 





furnishes a good 

example of a stock whose mar- 
ket performance has been at wide 
variance with that of the widely-used 


%” 





+. “averages.” At its current price of 
‘d 43, the issue is selling at less than 
_ Bilialf the 1929 peak and is a long way 
1 from duplicating either its 1937 high 
‘ (72%) or its 1946 top of 693%. This 

leggard performance, moreover, has 

persisted even though the industries 
Bia which Pullman operates are cur- 
. rently enjoying a definite cyclical up- 


turn. 


to Recent History 


Prior to 1944, Pullman’s business 
ty 2s confined to the manufacture of 
y railway equipment and the operation 


F of sleeping cars. But in that year, the 
5 age 

company spent some $18 million to 
acquire the M. W. Kellogg Company, 


re : } 

or one of the top engineering organiza- 
tions engaged in designing plants for 

ks , ; ‘ 

¥ the oil, chemical and other industries. 

i. After the sleeping car business was 

A sold to a railroad purchasing group 

in in 1947, Pullman intensified its 


search for attractive opportunities to 
employ its enlarged capital resources. 
Last June, it took an important step 
in this direction through purchase of 
;. | lrailmobile, Inc.—the nation’s sec- 
ig pond largest producer of highway 
% § truck trailers—for $41.5 million. And 
still another string to Pullman’s bow 
was added by the acquisition of the 
toad equipment division of Isaacson 
Iron Works—a move that gave the 
company an entry into the earth-mov- 
ing machinery field. 

As a result of these moves, Pull- 
man is now a well-rounded producer 
of transportation equipment. How- 
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from 86-Year Dividend Payer 


Pullman will show a sharp drop in third-quarter earn- 


ings, due to strike influences. But a large backlog 


ever, the manufacture of railway cars 
is still the core of its operations. Last 
year, the Pullman-Standard division 
turned out 24,241 new freight cars, 
nearly three times the number manu- 
factured in 1951, and the largest total 
since 1929. (Railway passenger car 
production, in contrast, declined 
sharply but this line does not nor- 
mally produce substantial earnings.) 

Although the company does not 
furnish an exact breakdown of the 
contributions of its various divisions 
to sales and earnings, Trailmobile un- 
doubtedly bulks large in the operating 
picture; the latter company had sales 
of $52 million and net profits of $3.3 
million in 1950, a better-than-average 
year. The Kellogg Company, too, is 
enjoying a high volume of business. 
Last year, Kellogg completed the 
world’s largest fluid catalytic cracking 
unit on the Gulf Coast. It is presently 
engaged in designing and construct- 
ing the first commercial plant for the 
production of gasoline and _ other 
synthetic fuels at Coalbrook, South 
Africa. 

Still another important Kellogg ac- 





Pullman, Ine. 


Earned 
*Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929... N.R. $5.24 $4.00 991%4—73 
1932.. N.R. D1.00 3.00 28 —10% 
1937.. $72.3 3.21 2.75 72%—25% 
1938... 33.1 0.60 1.37% 39%—21% 
1939... 29.7 1.05 1.00 417%—22% 
1940. . 63.1 1.96 1.50 32%4—16% 
1941.. 105.4 3.31 2.50 29%4—193%4 
1942.. 189.7 287 3.00 2854—2034 
1943.. 2629 2.52 3.00 40%—26% 
1944.. 2866 3.99 3.00 52%—37% 
1945.. 1945 430 3.00 65%4—47% 
1946.. 125.5 0.64 3.00 693%—47% 
1947.. 197.5 2.38 3.00 61%—51% 
1948.. 2860 3.18 2.00 53 —32% 
1949.. 2346 242 2.00 37 —301% 
1950.. 1759 449 400 487%—31% 
1951.. 252.7 4.69 3.00 483.—41% 


Six months ended June 30: 


1951... $1130 $2.10 .. 
1952.. 1648 


2.22 a$2.25 43143914 


*Manufacturing operations only. a—Through 
August 6. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 








of orders will help sustain operations for some time 





complishment is the development of 
KEL-F, a high temperature plastic 
that is now being used mainly for 
military purposes, but which has in- 
teresting peacetime applications. A 
plant now under construction at Jer- 
sey City, N. J., will eventually in- 
crease Kellogg’s output of this plastic 
to more than one million pounds a 
year. 

Besides its diversification efforts, 
Pullman has successfully streamlined 
its capital structure. During 1947- 
1950, the company purchased over 
one million shares of its common 
stock, reducing share capitalization by 
about 32 per cent. At present, there 
are 2.2 million outstanding shares, 
preceded only by $10 million of long 
term notes—issued under a credit 
agreement providing for maximum 
borrowing of $30 million. A strong 
balance sheet position is maintained, 
with net working capital of $48 per 
share well in excess of the current 
market price. 


Earnings Outlook 


With an unfilled order backlog 
totaling $387 million on July 1, the 
company would seem to be headed 
for an extended period of large-scale 
output. Unfortunately, the steel short- 
age has closed down a large part of 
the company’s freight car building 
capacity and it takes some 50 days 
from the date of receipt to fabricate 
and assemble materials into finished 
freight cars. Moreover, a strike has 
kept the main plant of the Trail- 
mobile division idle since June 1. All 
of which indicates that third quarter 
results may be at a lower level than 
in the first two quarters, with the 
likelihood of an upturn in the final 
period of the year. But inasmuch as 
1951 earnings had the benefit of a 
non-recurring credit of $930,000 after 
tuxes (equal to 42 cents a share), due 
to a change in Kellogg’s accounting 
practice, lower earnings are indicated 
for this year. Earnings will also be 
restricted by the size of Pullman’s 
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EPT base, estimated at $3 per share. 
Nevertheless, the company should 
be able to continue its relatively lib- 
eral dividend policy, evidenced in the 
disbursement of three-fourths of net 
profits in the past four years. As- 
suming continuance of the 75-cent 


quarterly rate, the indicated yield for 
the stock now at 43 is 7 per cent. 
Although not immune to the cyclical 
influences prevalent in the rail equip- 
ment and truck trailer fields, the 
shares are a worthwhile holding for 
the businessman-investor. THE END 


Mathieson Chemical 
—Growth Situation 


Has come far since it began to add to its alkali activities. 


Now plans to acquire Squibb. Stock's long term growth pros- 


pects appear to more than offset modest 4.3 per cent return 


tockholders of Mathieson Chem- 

ical Corporation and of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons will meet the middle 
of next month to approve the acquisi- 
tion of the 94-year-old Squibb con- 
cern by the younger—70-year-old— 
Mathieson. The pending move is an- 
other important leg of Mathieson’s 
long journey from its beginnings as a 
small. alkali producer to a position 
among the leaders of the chemical 
industry. 

Back in 1882 Neil Mathieson and 
his son Thomas, who had been en- 
gaged in the alkali business in En- 
gland, set up the Mathieson Alkali 
Works at Saltville, Va., and began to 
produce alkali from the neighbor- 
hood’s salt deposits. Prospering from 
the start, its first important move was 
to become a producer of caustic soda 
and chlorine, at a plant it built at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Both the Salt- 
ville and Niagara Falls properties are 
still in operation. 

While it steadily expanded its op- 
erations into the manufacture of 
many other alkalis, particularly soda 
ash, sodium bicarbonate, chlorine gas 
and anhydrous ammonia, it showed 
little real interest in other chemical 
fields until 1949 when it entered the 
fertilizer industry by acquiring two 
important producers of sulphuric 
acid, superphosphates and fertilizer. 
Last year it diversified further by en- 
tering the organic chemical division 
of the industry and engaging in the 
production of butane, propane, auto 
anti-freeze, and natural gasoline. 

Through the Squibb acquisition 
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Mathieson is now slated to become a 
factor in still another avenue of the 
chemical industry: the production of 
biologicals, antibiotics, vitamins, pen- 
icillin, streptomycin, toothpaste, per- 
fumes, cosmetics and various house- 
hold toiletries. Operated as a separate 
unit, the Squibb organization will 
retain its name and policies. Carleton 
H. Palmer, now chairman of the 
Squibb board, will join the Mathieson 
directorate and act as an advisor. 
Mathieson’s transition into other 
than alkali divisions of the chemical 
industry is a part of the program of 
expansion and diversification initi- 





Mathieson Chemical 


* Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $1.65 $0.873%4 36%4—14% 
1932.. N.R. 0.43 0.8714 10%— 4% 
1937.. $11.6 0.90 0.82% 20%—11 
1938.. 10.4 0.50 0.75 184— 9% 
1939.. 11.0 0.56 0.75 1834—103% 
1940.. 124 086 0.75 16%—10% 
1941.. 155 0.95 0.87% 155%—12% 
1942.. 163 0.63 0.56% 1434— 93% 
1943.. 18.2 0.67 0.50 1334%4— 9% 
1944.. 18.4 0.70 0.50 1244— 9% 
1945.. 196 0.59 0.50 164—11% 
1946.. 20.5 1.13 0.62% 19%—12% 
1947.. 246 1.67 0.81% 17%—12% 
1948.. 31.9 280 0.8734 221%4—13% 
1949.. 264.2 a3.00 106% 24 —17Y% 
1950.. 758 dae ~150 31344—23% 
1951.. 912 .3356 .<Av0 4934—29 
Six months ended June 30: 

1951.. $47.4 $2.06 sie? See ureter 
1952.. 61.0 1.63 b$1.0 b49%4—41% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1926. 
a—Includes full year results of two companies 
op April 1. b—To august 6. N.R.—Not re- 
ported. 


ated less than four years ago by 
Thomas S. Nicholas, chairman of the 
board and president. There are in- 
dications that the program is still far 
from completion. The 1951 annual 
report, for example emphasizes that 
propane, butane and other hydro- 
carbon products “are only the initial 
products” of the new Doe Run, Ky,, 
plant and that 1952 will see further 
diversification of Mathieson’s output 
with the production of methanol 
and formaldehyde at Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

The cumulative effect of the ex- 
pansion despite the fact that many 
of the new facilities are not yet in 
operation, or are only pertly so, is 
reflected in the rise of Mathieson’s 
sales from $31.9 million in 1948 to 
$91.2 million in 1951 and to $61 mil- 
lion in the first six months of this 
year. Since Squibb’s sales in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951, totaled 
$100.1 million, and reached $76.0 
million in the nine months ended 
last March 31, it is evident that sales 
of Mathieson, following the merger 
will soar to an annual rate of more 
than $200 million. 


Terms of Plan 


Under the plan to be voted upon 
next month, three shares of Mathieson 
common stock will be offered for five 
shares of Squibb common. This ratio 
is about in line with the stock mar- 
ket’s recent appraisal of the relative 
values of the two issues. On July 
10, when the plan was announced, 
Squibb sold at 25, Mathieson at 45, 
end little change has since developed 
beyond a slight hardening of the price 
for Mathieson. The exchange offer 
will cover the outstanding 3.82 mil- 
lion shares of Squibb common stock, 
thus calling for the issuance of ap- 
proximately 2.3 million shares of 
Mathieson common—of which 3.14 
million shares were outstanding at the 
end of 1951. No mention is made in 
the tentative offer of Squibb’s 139,- 
140 shares of $4 cumulative preferred 
stock nor of its 80,400 shares of $4 
cumulative serial preferred. 

Currently on a 50-cent quarterly 
dividend basis, and selling at around 
46, Mathieson common affords a re- 
turn of approximately 4.3 per cent. 
The yield is not generous, but the 
rather low return appears to be more 
than offset by the favorable longer 
term growth prospects which the 
shares possess. 
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\ pe average consumer may not 
realize it, but when he lays 
down a $5 bill for a fifth of his fa- 
yorite brand of whiskey, roughly 
$3.80 or 76 per cent of the purchase 
price goes for direct and_ indirect 
taxes. ‘This has been the case since 
last November 1, when the Federal 
excise tax was boosted to $10.50 a 
gallon (the average state excise is 
aound $1.50 a gallon), making 
liquor a leading candidate for the 
title of ‘America’s most heavily 
taxed product.” The tax boost, how- 
ever, has proved to be a two-edged 
sword and it is currently estimated 
that, because of the resultant upsurge 
in bootlegging, Federal and _ state 
Governments are losing $250 million 
in potential revenues annually. The 
importance of illicit traffic in liquor 
may be realized more fully by the 
recollection that in 1949—when the 
Federal tax was only $9 a gallon— 
the 19,000 illegal stills seized had a 
capacity to turn out more gallonage 
than the legal industry produced. 


Will Press Case 


The liquor industry is now pre- 
pared to present the case for a lower 
liquor tax levy in a vigorous manner 
and it is hoped that after the elec- 
tions Congress will take remedial leg- 
islative action. A bill offered in the 
last session of Congress proposed to 
reduce the Federal tax to $6 a gal- 
lon and a measure of this type, if 
enacted, would improve the industry 
outlook considerably. In the mean- 
time, trade sources anticipate im- 
proved fall business—after a slow 
summer—as a result of reduced in- 
ventories at both the wholesale and 
retail levels, and normal seasonal 
factors. Such a development, how- 
ever, would come too late to bolster 
earnings of companies on a_ fiscal 





Tax Hike Has 
Hit Distillers 


Increase in the excise tax a 


year ago has reduced sales 
and encouraged operation 
of illegal stills. 1952 profits 
will be down sharply, but a 
fall upturn is anticipated 


year basis and even calendar year 
companies appear headed for sharply 
lower profits in 1952. 

Looking ahead, however, there are 
grounds for optimism. Whiskey 
stocks are heavy, but they are in 
strong hands and it is worth noting 
that sales have always climbed dur- 
ing periods of stress. Bonded and 
straight whiskies, moreover, appear 
likely to gain an increasing share of 
the market at the expense of blends 
(though the blends will undoubtedly 





retain their position of leadership) 
and this will help absorb part of the 
large stocks now held by some dis- 
tillers. Meanwhile, the leading dis- 
tillers are showing keen interest in 
diversifying their activities and fur- 
ther moves of this nature may be ex- 
pected. 

Schenley Industries is one of the 
most diversified members of the in- 
dustry’s “Big Four,’ producing over 
100 pharmaceutical items of which 
penicillin and streptomycin are by far 
the most important. It is also sup- 
plying PVP-Macrose, a_ synthetic 
blood extender, to the Civil Defense 
Administration. Besides its whiskey 
business, the company has a strong 
position in wines (the Roma brand 
is the nation’s biggest seller) and in 
beer. Blatz beer, acquired in 1944, 
held ninth place in industry sales last 
year—it is the biggest seller in Mil- 
waukee and in the State of Wiscon- 
sin—and further gains would not be 
surprising. 


Broadens Activities 


National Distillers, meanwhile, has 
taken several steps which have mate- 
rially broadened its activities. Since 
1950, National Distillers ‘Chemical 
Corporation (a subsidiary) has been 
an important manufacturer of metal- 
lic sodium and chlorine. But last 
year, National really began moving 
fast. It merged with U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, a large maker of 
resins, insecticides, anti-freeze and in- 
dustrial alcohol. On a pro-forma ba- 
sis, sales of National and U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals combined were di- 
vided as follows: domestic whiskies, 
65 per cent; other alcoholic bever- 
ages, 15 per cent; industrial alcohol, 
8 per cent; and other products, 12 
per cent. 

Please turn to page 27 


Fiscal Highlights of the Leading Distillers 


7— Sales——, -———— Earned Per Share ———, Sales Indic. Price- 
Years (Millions) 7—Annual— -——Interim—— Per Divi- Recent Earns. 
Company Ended 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 Share dend Price Ratio Yield 
American Distilling .........:.......... Sept.30 $18.6 $22.1 $4.71 $5.22 a$3.72 a$2.33 $88 $2.00 39 130 5.1% 
Drea od < vip wns» seaside ane Apr.-30 b68.9 b62.8 3.09 4.71 ‘ 2.35 71 0.80 11 AJ «.23m 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams .............. July 39 677.9 786.00 4.77 4.93 4.35 3.14 90 hl1.70 8 26 65 6.5 
Nath Mees dads cece « 0706065 cca Dec. 31 398.7 466.9 3.45 2.87 1.36 e0.67 55 2.00 27 94 74 
Patty ee ein sd code oss ca vee Swe Dec. 31 60.4 60.9 5.10 4.04 e2.03 e0.23 220 3.00 38 7.9 
Publieie Tnduetride: .. oo... ect Dec. 31 168.1 1668 2.94 0.87 £0.68 £0.01 62 S 14 en il 
Schenley Industries ............:....... Aug. 31 504.2 459.6 847 5.110 94.67 g2.11 105 2.00 ai) fee & | 
Walker (H.) Gooderham & Worts:..... Aug. 31 343.1 328.3 9.68 7.23 6.43 24.41 114 =h4.00 48 8.7 83 





AUGUST 13, 1952 


a—Nine months ended June 30. b—Of following year. 
March 31. g—Nine months ended May 31. h—In Canadian funds, less 15% non-residence tax. s—-Paid 5% stock in 1951; 2%% thus far in 1952. 


c—Nine months 


ended April 30. e—-Six months ended June 30. 


{—Three months ended 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


American Brake Shoe B+ 

Selling mid-way between its 1952 
high and low, stock of this 50-year 
dividend payer is a satisfactory in- 
come holding; recent price, 40. 
(Yields 7.5% on 75c quarterly pay- 
ments.) As of June 30 company’s 
backlog was $49 million compared 
with $61 million at the 1951 year-end. 
Incoming orders have been drop- 
ping off in recent months and the steel 
strike caused many customers, includ- 
ing steel companies, to curtail or- 
ders. Although third quarter results 
probably will reflect the damage done 
by the steel strike, fourth period de- 
mand is expected to show a sharp 
pick-up. Company is now construct- 
ing three new plants, including a forg- 
ing plant, an aircraft parts facility and 
the replacement of a factory con- 
demned to make way for a new high- 
way. Capital expenditures this year 
will be around $8.5 million, but 
spending in 1953 is expected to be 
considerably lower. Earnings in the 
six months ended June 30 were equal 
to $2.07 a share vs. $2.57 in the like 
1951 period. (Also FW, Nov. 14.) 


American Radiator & Stand. San. BB 

Stock is a business cycle issue; 
present price, 15. (Paid 75c thus far 
in 1952; $1.50 in 1951.) The second 
largest ‘six-month sales volume ($124 
million) in the company’s history was 
reported for the first half year. How- 
ever, earnings in the same period de- 
clined to 50 cents a share vs. $1.20 in 
1951. In the second quarter of 1952 
sales increased about 14 per cent over 
the first quarter, but earnings reflect- 
ed a softness in building material 
market prices and higher manufactur- 
ing and distribution costs. T. E. 
Mueller, president, said “the outlook 
is for a higher volume of sales and an 
improvement in net income during 
the last half of 1952.” 
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Bethlehem Steel A 

Longer term prospects are satisfac- 
tory despite recent strike losses. (Re- 
turns 7.7% based on annual pay- 
ments of $4 at present prices around 
52.) The ‘steel strike which affected 
1nost of June’s operations reduced 
company’s first six months’ sales vol- 
ume to $806.8 million from the $876.1 
million in the like 1951 period, and 
profits receded to $2.19 a share from 
$4.74. The backlog of orders is now 
around $1 billion, of which $333 mil- 
lion represents shipbuilding business. 
Fresent ship construction contracts 
are sufficient to maintain such opera- 
tions for the next two years, but new 
demand for ships has begun to taper 
off sharply. Bethlehem’s multi-million 
dollar expansion and modernization 
program was set back about three 
months because of the strike, but it 
still plans to spend the $208 million 
committed at the end of June for 
these purposes. (Also FW, May 14.) 


Diana Stores C+ 

Stock is a growth speculation; 
price, 12. (Pays 20c quarterly.) 
There is merger talk between Diana 
and Angerman Company, each of 
which operates a chain of apparel 
stores. Angerman has 61 retail out- 
lets in 17 states while Diana operates 
i11 outlets, largely confined to the 
southeastern and east south central 
states. Diana has acquired a “sub- 
stantial interest” in the other com- 
pany as the “preliminary step in a 
proposed merger designed to create a 
172-store chain operating in 30 states 
with annual sales exceeding $30 mil- 
lion.” There would be no competitive 
duplication of stores. Angerman’s 
sales for the fiscal year ended January 
31, 1952, aggregated $9,008,763. 
Diana’s sales in the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1952 are estimated at $21 
million. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Electric Storage Battery B+ 

Stock (now 42) represents one of 
the better situated companies in the 
cyclical automotive parts field. 
(Yields 5.9% on payments totaling 
$2.50 last year.) Sales this year are 
expected to approximate the 1951 
volume of $114.3 million, but profits 
probably will be somewhat below the 
$4.06 a share of last year. In the first 
six months of 1951 company manu- 
factured batteries for stockpiling its 
distributors to meet fall requirements, 
a policy which was eliminated this 
year. This, together with the com- 
petitive situation which made it neces- 
sary to sell below ceiling prices, prob- 
ably held first half 1952 sales to 
around $50 million vs. $57 million in 
the initial six months of last year. 
(Also FW, Apr. 30.) 


Harbison-Walker B 

Issue is a businessman’s risk, re- 
cent price, 34. (Paid $1 to date in 
1952; $2.50 im 1951.) Earnings in 
the six months ended June 30 were 
$1.94 per ‘share vs. $2.67 in the like 
1951 period. Sales were up slightly: 
$39 million against $37.5 million a 
year earlier. For the full year of 
1952, earnings are estimated by the 
company to be about 20 per cent be- 
low the $5.01 per share of 1951, due 
to higher amortization and deprecia- 
tion charges. Though affected by the 
steel strike, sales are expected to 
reach $85 million compared with $76 
million a year ago. (Also FW, Nov. 
24.) 


Inland Steel A 

Selling around 48 to yield 7.3% on 
last year’s payments of $3.50, stock 
has income appeal. Operations for 
the remainder of the year should hold 
near-capacity levels. “As a result of 
the prolonged strike the demand for 
all company’s products will be strong 
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yntil customers’ inventories have 
been replenished and their backlogs 
reduced,” says Inland. Net of $2.32 
, share in the initial six months 
covered the regular dividends by a 
fir margin, but were considerably 
below the profit of $3.57 in the simi- 
lr period the year previous. The 
1952 figures reflect an increase of 
$3.8 million in net income resulting 
from an unused excess profits tax 
carryback. 


Motorola C+ 

Stock is speculative, but present 
tircumstances are favorable; recent 
price, 38. (Paid 62'%c quarterly be- 
jore recent 100% stock dividend.) 
Earnings (based on new capitaliza- 
tion) in the six months ended June 
30 were $1.78 per share, compared 
with $2.14 for the like 1951 period. 
Company has received a $28 million 
contract for defense equipment from 
the Army Signal Corps, covering for 
both mobile and fixed installation 
two-way communications equipment. 
The equipment was developed in 
Motorola’s Phoenix, Ariz., laborato- 
ties in cooperation with the Signal 
Corps. Deliveries are scheduled for 
1953 and continuing through June 
1954. The company also has an- 
nounced a method for the mass pro- 
duction of home radio sets, through 
a plated circuit process that elimi- 
nates soldering of wiring and connec- 
tions. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Bob 

Stock is no statistical bargain but 
does carry significant growth possi- 
bilities; recent price, 78. (Pays 50c 
quarterly.) Benefiting from additional 
revenues of about $8.7 million from 
increased rates and charges for gas 
sold to the company’s utility cus- 
tomers for resale, profits for the 
twelve months ending June 30, rose 
to $3.87 per share compared with 
$2.84 on the common stock. How- 
ever, these increased charges were 
contingent upon the filing by the 
company of a $2 million bond and a 
requirement that Panhandle refund 
with interest any portion of the in- 
crease which might ultimately be 
found by the Federal Power Com- 
mission as* not justified. Total gas 
sales for the first six months of 1952 
increased 41 per cent over sales in 
last year’s six-month period. 
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Radio Corporation C+ 

Though growth is assured, stock 
is somewhat speculative. Recent 
price 27. (Pays $1 annually.) Of the 
approximately 700 applicants in quest 
of FCC permits for new television 
stations, more than half put down 
deposits for RCA equipment. Off- 
cials of the company say that during 
the final quarter of this year they ex- 
pect to begin shipping 1-kilowatt 
UHF transmitters in quantity, with 
5-kilowatt and 10-kilowatt transmit- 
ters coming in the second half of 
1953. The first 50-kilowatt UHF 
transmitter is slated by RCA for 
1954: The company is already pro- 
ducing and shipping studio cameras 


and studio equipment. (Also FW, 
Mar. 12.) 
Remington Rand B 


Company enjoys a well entrenched 
industry position and its stock has 
longer term speculative appeal -at 
frices around 20. (Pays 25c quar- 
terly.) Although sales increased in 
the first six months and company be- 
lieves business will continue at satis- 
factory levels under present tax rates 
“it is not possible to attain a net in- 
come commensurate with- our high 
level of gross revenue.” In the first 
six months it earned $1.39 a share on 
sales of $115.1 million vs. $1.69 and 
$112.6 million respectively in the 
similar period last year. It is signifi- 
cant that volume in the 1952 period 
was made up largely of regular prod- 
ucts with little increase in defense 
work. Remington recently boosted 
its authorized common Shares from 
six million to ten million, but it does 


not now plan to issue any additional 
shares. (Also FW, Jan. 23.) 


Southern Railway C+ 

Although speculative, stock’s posi- 
tion is improving gradually; recent 
price, 67. (Pays $4 annually.) Com- 
pany reported sharp rises in earnings 
in June and the first half despite the 
steel strike which cut June carload- 
ings by 12,121 below the similar 
month a year before. Profits in June 
1952 were $2.9 million compared 
with $1.5 million last year and in the 
first six months of the current year 
net increased to $7 a share from 
$5.55 in 1951 and $4.90 in 1950. The 
uuproved results are attributed to 
rate increases, good traffic conditions 





and economies effected through re- 
ductions in transportation and main- 
tenance expenses. The 72 new indus- 
tries, 19 new distributing warehouses 
and 46 additions to existing plants in 
its service area produce an estimated 
$6.5 million additional freight reve- 
nues a year. (Also FW, Mar. 19.) 


Vanadium Corp. of Amer. C+ 
Stock has gained in stature in last 
several years but remains speculative ; 
current price, 39. (Pays $2.40 an- 
nually.) Company’s initial operations 
at its new Cambridge, Ohio, plant 
which will go into production this 
month will consist of melting second- 
ary aluminum and manufacture of 
aluminum alloys. In the spring of 
1953 this plant will also begin turn- 
ing out ferro vanadium, low carbon 
ferro titanium and other alloys. De- 
spite the work stoppage in the steel 
industry, which consumes the major 
portion of Vanadium’s ferro alloy 
production, sales in the first six 
months were only $500,000 less than 
in the previous year and profits drop- 
ped only four cents a share to $2.42. 
The satisfactory showing reflects 
“benefits accruing from the extensive 
program of product diversification 
and plant modernization of recent 
years.” Company has called on Sep- 
tember 3 all its 314 per cent converti- 
ble debentures due October 1, 1965, 
at 102, but holders may convert into 
common prior to September 3 at the 
rate of three shares for each $100 
debenture or $33.33% per share. 


White (S. S.) Dental eo 

A “specialty” item, stock has ap- 
peal for imcome; recent price 31. 
(Pays 37Y%c quarterly.) Domestic 
business is considered satisfactory al- 
though volume of the British subsid- 
iary is off 50 per cent. This adverse 
factor, plus higher wage rates and 
material costs and increased taxes, is 
blamed for a decline in first. half sales 
and earnings. Net income dipped to 
an estimated $1.47 a share, from 
$1.94 a share in the like period of 
1951. For all 1952, the company ex- 
pects to earn around $3 a share vs. 
$3.53. Retail volume in the U. S. 
is down somewhat but is expected 
to pick up in the current six months. 
The company has a new resin filling 
material which is coming into wide 
acceptance by the dental profession. 
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Profits Available 
In Growth Stocks 


Industries able to expand their sales and earnings 


faster than average offer attraction to investors. 


But selection of stocks on this basis is not easy 


ntil comparatively recent years, 

Wall Street had tended to di- 
vide investors into two classes— 
those who could afford to take a cer- 
tain amount of risk with at least part 
of their funds, and the “widow and 
orphan” class who could not. The 
latter were advised to place their 
capital in high grade bonds and simi- 
lar riskless investments, and only the 
former were considered eligible to 
pursue the elusive profits available in 
common stocks. 

With the mushroom growth of in- 
fiation to consider, and in view of the 
increasing number of quality common 
shares available at high yields and 
low price-earnings ratios, the ranks 
of investors compelled by their cir- 
cumstances to concentrate on bonds 
have dwindled almost to the vanish- 
ing point. Almost everyone is seek- 
ing capital enhancement today, many 
with no very clear idea of how to go 
about achieving it. Some try to ex- 
ploit cyclical swings, some rely on 
the secular growth of the economy as 
a whole to increase the value of their 
holdings over a period of years, and 
some whose training and experience 
fit them for the task try to discover 
the stocks selling at the lowest ratio 
to intrinsic value. 


Key to Success 


But all three methods, whether 
pursued intelligently or not, will give 
better results if the investor has 
working in his favor a stronger than 
average growth trend in the sales 
and earnings of the companies whose 
stocks he buys. There is nothing 
mysterious in the fact that some en- 
terprises grow faster than others, but 
this advantage may arise from any 
one of a variety of reasons and the 
prospective investor in growth stocks 
must be sure, before he selects an 
issue on this basis, that the growth 
will continue. 
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This means that his selection must 
be made primarily on the basis 
of anticipated future developments 
rather than solely because of a su- 
perior past record of growth. It is 
characteristic of practically all busi- 
nesses that they show better than 
average gains during their early 
years, but in most cases this period 
is followed by one of maturity and 
merely average performance, and 
this in turn often gives way to rela- 
tive stagnation. Again, a given com- 
pany may prosper to an unusual ex- 
tent by taking business away from 
others in its field, but this process is 
very unlikely to go far enough, or 
last long enough, to qualify the or- 
ganization’s stock as a growth issue 
on this basis alone. 

For an equity to deserve this 
designation, it must represent not 
only a company but an industry cap- 
able of expanding its physical volume 
of business for some years to come— 
ten years, perhaps, might be set as 
an admittedly arbitrary limit which 
must be met by a true growth ac- 
tivity. This expansion of sales may 
arise from more intensive per capita 
use of the product (not merely from 
population growth, for that would 
bring only average gains) due to con- 
tinuous improvements in quality, fre- 
quent price reductions or a market 
which today is still unsaturated. It 
may be due to the development of 
new uses for an existing product. 

Best of all, it may arise from the 
fact that the nature of the business 
permits the constant development of 
entirely new products. The chemical 
industry is the most obvious example 
of the latter situation, and it is prob- 
ably no coincidence that this group 
is also the one most likely to appear 
in any list of growth industries. 
Others likely to benefit from new 
product development include pro- 
ducers of drugs, electronics equip- 






ment and numerous types of machin 
ery, together with the various activi- 
ties closely associated with atomic 
energy. 

Obviously, the ability to increase 
dollar sales is of little value as an in- 
dex of growth characteristics. Due to 
the rising price level, most industries 
have demonstrated such a_ per- 
formance in recent years. Even a 
steady and very substantial increase 
in physical volume is of no benefit 
to an investor unless it is reflected in 
a corresponding uptrend for earn- 
ings, and the two do not always go 
together. Increasing competition, ris- 
ing costs, rate regulation and other 
factors may limit or entirely prevent 
any gain in profits regardless of the 
volume of business done. 

Even the detection of a stock un- 
doubtedly qualifying as a growth is- 
sue does not solve an _ investor's 
problems. There still remains the im- 
portant question of price. Growth 
stocks have become increasingly pop- 
ular during the past decade, and ac- 
cordingly such issues are likely to 
be selling at prices which, in rela- 
tion to the quotations currently pre- 
vailing for the remainder of the mar- 
ket, discount the anticipated superi- 
ority of this group for years to come. 
Under such circumstances, a growth 
stock possesses no advantage over 
any other equity, and it labors under 
the severe disadvantage that the an- 
ticipated superiority on which the 
price is based may not materialize. 
In such a case, purchase at the high 
price would give distinctly unsatisfac- 
tory results. 


Suitability of Yardsticks 


No reliable quantitative standards 
can be set up to measure the premium 
component of a stock’s price due 
solely to the fact that investors in 
general regard it as a good growth 
situation. Price-earnings ratios, un- 
less they show an extreme discrep- 
ancy, must be used with caution, 
since it is entirely normal for them 
to differ sharply from one industry or 
company to another. Yields are an 
even less reliable yardstick where the 
stock’s presumed growth status is 
based on constant development of 
new products, for companies in this 
category characteristically pay out a 
smaller proportion of their earnings 
in the form of dividends than do 
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most enterprises, and thus growth 
stocks are apt to afford low yields 
even if they are not overpriced. 
Caution is indicated if a stock re- 
garded as a growth issue is selling at 
a materially higher price in relation 
to earnings, dividends (after adjust- 
ment, if appropriate, for a frugal divi- 
dend policy) and asset values than its 
apparent superiority over the general 
run of stocks would seem to justify. 


Another danger signal, somewhat 
easier to detect and therefore likely 
to be more useful, would be a greater 
than average increase (or a smaller 
than average decrease) in price- 
earnings ratios over recent years. 

* *« * 

Epitor’s Nore: This is the first of two 
articles discussing the potentialities of 
growth stocks. The second will present 
specific selections in this category. 


Home Freezers Have 


Become Big Business 


Rapidly growing frozen food discount clubs add to obvious 


attraction of deep freezers. Most plans by-pass distribut- 


ors and retailers. New industry seems to be here to stay 


ver the past year the country has 

witnessed the mushroom growth 
of what is virtually a new industry: 
the so-called “Food Club” plans 
which purport to save the household- 
er up to 35 per cent of his annual 
food bill, but which are actually a 
device for selling home freezers. No- 
body knows how many “plans,” as 
the food trade calls them, are oper- 
ating. Admittedly there are hun- 
dreds; some tabulators put the num- 
ber in the thousands. Around Los 
Angeles where the plans first ap- 
peared more than 100 promoters or 
operators are active in what many 
of them advertise as “the new way 
of life.” 


Opposition Voiced 


Efforts of the larger retail food 
chains and of the leading distributors 
of frozen foods to combat what they 
regard as a serious threat to estab- 
lished methods of food distribution 
and to sales of frozen foods by re- 
tail outlets have made no progress. 
Several serious countermoves in 
various parts of the country have been 
dropped. Distributors of the better 
known brands of frozen foods assert 
that the food plan operators pro- 
vide foods put up by small proces- 
sors whose brands are not widely 
known, that they by-pass the local 
distributors and make their deals di- 
rect with the processors, and that, 
since the club “member” must buy in 
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large lots to get the discount or lower 
price on the items, the average re- 
tailer loses a frozen food customer 
every time a food plan salesman 
gets a signature on the dotted line. 

One puzzling phase of the growth 
of the food plans is that the statistics 
on home freezer production compiled 
by the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, show an eight 
per cent decline in sales for the first 
six months of 1952, as compared with 
the same 1951 period—to 366,685 
units vs. 397,922. On the other hand, 
manufacturers who have been turn- 
ing out large numbers of cabinets for 
the plans have been reporting ca- 
pacity operations right along and 
an increasingly heavy backlog. 

The apparent contradiction stems 
from the fact that the NEMA mem- 
bership, comprising 24 member com- 
panies, normally accounts for 70 per 
cent of the industry’s sales, and the 
Association’s figures are compiled on 
that basis. But few of the makers 
of boxes for the plans—including 
makers of such brands as Manitowoc, 
Orley and Amana—are members of 
the NEMA, and for that reason the 
bulge in their sales this year has not 
been reflected in the Association’s 
statistics. 

During the early months of the 
sales campaigns for the food plans 
(and still continuing in some areas) 
there was uniformity in the claims of 
the savings on food bills to be made 
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by joining the plan. Apparently the 
operators had agreed arbitrarily on 
35 per cent, though none of the flam- 
buoyant advertisements offered any 
documentation of the calculation. 
Then Better Business Bureaus began 
probing into the situation and pretty 
well succeeded in debunking the as- 
sertion. Considerable modification of 
the claims was made in most cities, 
though admittedly there is still no 
way of monitoring the verbal claims 
which a salesman may make when in 
the home of a prospect. 


Standards Recommended 


After several sessions with major 
segments of the new industry the 
New York Better Business Bureau 
compiled a list of recommendations 
which were later amended by the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization. On June 
18, BBB and representatives of the 
industry announced agreement on ad- 
vertising and selling standards satis- 
factory to each. These prohibit such 
practices as failure to state that a 
freezer must be purchased in order 
to obtain certain advertised dis- 
counts, the use of the word “free” in 
freezer-food offers, and the statement 
that certain specific sums or percent- 
ages of food cost would be saved, 
while extra charges affecting the 
quoted price must be mentioned 
conspicuously in advertising matter. 

Despite the fact that the principal 
sales argument concerning food-cost 
savings rests on a shaky foundation, 
food plans appear to be carving for 
themselves a definite place in the do- 

Please turn to page 23 
ll 
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Ike The Democratic party put 
Vs. its best foot forward 
Adlai when, on the third ballot, 


it nominated Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois as its 
standard-bearer for the November 4 
election. As his running mate, for 
the office of vice president, the Dem- 
ocrats chose Senator John J. Spark- 
man of Alabama. 

In making their choices, the Dem- 
ocrats—or rather the big bosses of 
the party—were fully aware that they 
had to prepare for an unusually stiff 
fight with the strong team of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Senator Richard 
M. Nixon heading the Republican 
ticket. Consequently, they nominated 
Governor Stevenson, also a man of 
great mental stature, and one who is 
regarded as a great vote-getter. 

General Eisenhower, it might be 
added, knows that he has as _ his 
opponent a man worthy of his steel, 
and realizes that he will have to ex- 
ercise the utmost skill on the election 
platform in order to win sufficient 
support to insure his election. Ac- 
cordingly, he wisely plans an exten- 
sive two-month campaign that will 
take him to all parts of the country. 

In our opinion, the General is far 
better off in having Senator Nixon 
as his partner in the political ring 
than is Governor Stevenson with 
Senator Sparkman by his side. It 
remains to be seen whether the north- 
ern states will be willing to support 
the Alabama legislator. 

There is no question that the cam- 
paign is going to be a grueling one 
since the Presidential candidates are 
well known for their fighting abilities. 
Moreover, since both men are highly 
respected, the fight is not expected 
to involve personalities, but will cen- 
ter around the important issues of 
the day. The most important issue, 
of course, is whether the voters of the 
nation are eager for a change in an 
administration that has become stuffy, 
inept and festered with fraud from 
having been in power too long. 
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Barkley, 
A Man of tled Vice President Alben 


When labor leaders scut- 


W. Barkley’s aspirations 
for the Democratic Pres- 
idential nomination by withdrawing 
their support because he is “too old” 
to run for the nation’s highest elected 
office, they made one of their numer- 
ous mistakes in strategy and dealt 
their own memberships a severe body 
blow. 

They blundered, as they had done 
two years ago when they sought to 
defeat Senator Taft for re-election in 
Ohio, only to find to their surprise 
that the man they had opposed won 
by one of the largest majorities ever 
recorded in the Buckeye State. 

At Chicago, while labor leaders 
succeeded in forcing Barkley out of 
the running, they also added to his 
fame. Although he bowed graciously 
out of the convention race, some 
delegates continued to support him 
through the first two ballots. 

Perhaps the most obvious sign of 
how dear to the heart of the Dem- 
ocratic party is Vice President Bark- 
ley was the tremendous ovation ac- 
corded him by convention delegates 
at the conclusion of his eloquent 
speech before them. Their applause 
was an expression of the sincere af- 
fection felt for this man by his fellow 
Democrats. 

Labor leaders may have difficulty 
in making up for having slapped Mr. 
Barkley so. Jack Kroll, the head of 
the CIO’s Political Action Commit- 
tee, for one, helped to prove how 
ridiculous labor leaders can be by 
stubbornly wielding their power. 
Labor’s support, in itself, is no clear 
cut assurance of political victory, as 
has been shown before. 

Our hat is off to Alben Barkley. 
Although we have not in the past 
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and cannot now support the policies 
of the present Democratic administra- 
tion of which he is a member, we 
recognize him as one of the great 
and noble figures of the Democratic 
party. 
Mutual The popularity in re- 
Investors cent times of mutual 
Siestl Hiatiiiaes investment funds 

among individuals 
with limited capital for investment is 
not without justification, for in par- 
ticular the mutuals afford such per- 
sons desirable diversification. This 
form of investment, it might be point- 
ed out, is primarily of Scottish origin, 
and has been popular in Scotland for 
many years. 

Nevertheless, the writer should 
also like to call attention to the fact 
that no matter what the particular 
investment fund the individual may 
choose to use, he must make sure 
that it. is sound in character. More- 
over, he should assure himself that 
his investment will be in the hands 
of trustworthy management and men 
who are fully experienced in their 
field. 

Another fundamental which should 
be recognized by anyone who plans to 
invest in a mutual is that the objec- 
tives of the many funds clamoring 
for public recognition vary quite 
widely—some, for example, stress 
safety and income; others, growth 
and appreciation. 

It is for this reason that the owners 
of mutual shares as well as prospec- 
tive purchasers must keep themselves 
well informed about the mutuals and 
furthermore should seek the guid- 
ance of an independent, competent 
financial adviser. The person hold- 
ing mutual shares is no more im- 
mune from making investment 
mistakes than the individual purchas- 
ing individual securities for his own 
portfolio. It is the well informed 
investor who generally avoids making 
costly errors. 
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Good Status for 
Glass Containers 


Raw materials seldom are a problem, and expanding de- 


mand has greatly increased sales over the years. Better 


results in months ahead should offset poor early start 


he manufacture of glass con- 
“% tainers may be no glamour in- 
dustry but it still can boast of a sales 
curve which has inched upward with 
relatively little interruption since 
1932. The depression of the early 
thirties, furthermore, created only 
a jiggle. 

The curve showed little change 
during the 1920s but its upward 
progress since 1932 was marked by 
an increasing steepness of climb until 
the record year of 1946 was reached. 
Unit sales during the first postwar 
year were more than three times 
those of 1929 (or of 1933) and were 
well over twice those of 1940. Since 
wartime restrictions bore more heav- 
ily on cans than on glass containers, 
the latter industry enjoyed a slight 
advantage over the metal container 
line until the removal of the restric- 
tions in December 1946. Glass con- 
tainer shipments then started down- 
ward owing to freer use of tin cans, 
but resumed their upward course in 
1950 and were close to the 1946 peak 
last year. Restrictions on tin use 
were reimposed meanwhile on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951, bringing about a slight 
decline in metal can shipments. 

In view of the curbs on the use of 
tin cans (shipments of which during 
the first five months were off 25 per 
cent from the year-earlier total) a 
fuirly good year may be expected 
again for glass containers. Although 
five months’ shipments were down a 
little (6.8 per cent) from the similar 
1951 period, the industry was operat- 
ing practically full tilt during the 
early part of last year because of 
scare buying. Production reached 
abnormal levels with the industry’s 
inventories climbing to a peak at the 
end of July although the largest in- 
ventories usually are recorded earlier 
in the year. 

While output leveled off during the 
fall months, the early record pace 
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boosted total 1951 production to a 
new high of 117.7 million gross, 6.0 
million greater than shipments. It 
was to be expected that output during 
the early months of this year would 
decline more than shipments, which 
was exactly what happened since pro- 
duction for the first five months was 
off 10.5 per cent in contrast to a 
drop of 6.8 per cent in sales. While 
interim earnings for the first three 


comes medicinal and toilet goods, 
liquor and wine, beer, soft drinks, and 
dairy products. Most shipments in 
most of these lines have doubled or 
more than doubled during the last 
twelve years. Even beer bottles, with 
which the tin can competes, climbed 
from a monthly average of 245,000 
gross in 1940 to 1.1 million gross 
averaged during the twelve months 
ended May 31 last. In 1950, a more 
normal period, beer bottle shipments 
averaged 531,000 gross monthly but 
this is still more than twice the 1940 
figure. 

Glass container manufacture has 
the marked advantage of assured 
sources of raw materials such as silica 
sand, soda ash, lime, limestone and 
feldspar, which occur plentifully in 
nature. The fairly steady long-term 
growth of the industry is reflected in 
a good earnings record for the three 





The Glass Container Manufacturers 


Revenues 
(Millions) 
Company 1950 1951 


Anchor-Hocking. $83.7 $91.7 
Hazel-Atlas .- 644 69.9 
Owens-Illinois .. 282.9 309.8 
Thatcher 18.8 23.1 


1950 


7-———Earned Per Share——_—, 
7—Annual—, 
1951 


$3.87 $2.87 
1.66 1.55 
7.96 5.57 
1.72 1.99 


7-6 Months— 
1951 1952 


$1.87 $1.49 
0.96 0.64 
a8.06 a4.38 
a2.11 al.07 


Dividends 
1951 ¥*1952 


$1.60 
1.20 
4.00 
1.00 


Recent 
Price 
0.80 26 
1.20 20 
3.00 77 
0.75 13 


*Paid or declared to August 6. a—12 months ended June 30. 





months were adversely affected the 
existing gap in shipments and dollar 
sales may be expected to close up, 
perhaps entirely, by the year-end. 

The reasons are fairly obvious. In 
the first place the curbs on tin can 
use will be further felt, and the metal 
container industry will also be af- 
fected by a steel shortage resulting 
from the 55-day strike. Again, more 
bottles are being used for beer at the 
expense of cans, and beer sales during 
the hot spell have climbed. Soft 
drinks also have benefited from the 
hot weather. During May, 977,000 
gross of beverage bottles were ship- 
ped vs. 803,000 gross a year earlier, 
and shipments usually reach their an- 
nual peak in June or July. 

Behind the long-term growth in 
glass containers is a sizable expansion 
of demand in industries served— 
stemming in turn from a larger pop- 
ulation, larger national income and 
a higher rate of industrial activity. 
The largest single category is for 
food use, including packers’ tumblers, 
jelly glasses and fruit jars. Next 


leading units—Hazel-Atlas, Owens- 
Illinois and Anchor-Hocking. Profit 
margins have been more limited in 
the postwar years owing to substan- 
tially higher costs and severe competi- 
tion not only within the industry it- 
self but from other types of con- 
tainers. Dividend payments never- 
theless have been increased in recent 
years by both Anchor-Hocking and 
Owens-Illinois. Operating with closer 
profit margins than its larger com- 
petitors, Hazel-Atlas has maintained 
its 30-cent quarterly rate with oc- 
casional modest extras. 

All three companies are of invest- 
ment caliber with Anchor-Hocking 
and_ well-diversified Owens-Illinois 
demonstrating good growth character- 
istics. Thatcher Glass also been ex- 
panding in recent years, adding food 
and drug container to its regular lines 
of milk and beverage bottles, but its 
earnings record during the last ten 
years has been marred by deficits in 
1942 and 1948 while dividend pay- 
ments have been uncertain and irreg- 
ular. 
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Electrical Equipments 
Maintaining High Sales Volume 


Electric utilities spending more on plant and new 


facilities this year than last. Equipment companies 


will continue to participate in longer term expansion 


G ymbolizing the current growth of 
electric utility plant and equip- 
ment, a 200-ton stator has just been 
moved by rail, water and heavily- 
reinforced trailer from General Elec- 
tric’s Schenectady plant to a Con- 
solidated Edison power station in 
New York, being followed by its 
41-foot, 125-ton rotor. The capacity 
of the generator of which these two 
behemoths are components is 175,000 
kilowatts, the largest yet built. 

Sales of heavy electrical equipment, 
used principally by the electric util- 
ities, have been climbing almost 
steadily since wartime 1945. While 
there is a rough correlation between 
utility construction outlays and ex- 
penditures for equipment, the latter 
have been advancing at a faster pace. 
The reason is that prices for such 
equipment have been rising more 
rapidly than construction costs, re- 
flecting an uptrend in manufacturing 
costs as well as an increasing com- 
plexity of the equipment itself. 

The National Electric Manufac- 
turers Association’s index of trans- 
mission and distribution equipment 
sales (1947-1949— 100) last year 
reached a new high of 133.3 although 
construction expenditures by the elec- 
tric power industry were smaller than 
those of the 1949 peak. Sales of the 
electrical equipment industry are con- 
tinuing at a high level even though 
the power industry will not be spend- 
ing as much on new plant this year 
as had been anticipated. 

Earlier, a rise in capital outlays of 
about 25 per cent over the 1951 
level had been scheduled but it is 
unlikely now that this goal will be 
reached. The tight steel situation, for 
one thing, has cut into the program 
while electric power demand, al- 
though greater than last year, is 
somewhat below previous expecta- 
tions. The power industry had 
scheduled a capability (maximum 
14 





Allis-Chalmers 


load which a machine or station can 
carry) of nearly 84.7 million kilo- 
watts for the end of 1952, 96.7 mil- 
lion kw for the end of 1953 and 105.8 
million kw for the end of 1954 with a 
further gain for 1955. By the end of 
1955, it was estimated, industry ca- 
pability would be slightly more than 
double the 54.4 million kw of 1948. 
In all good time the entire program 
will be realized, although probably 
not as quickly as originally conceived. 
As in the defense production pro- 
gram, there will be a stretchout. 

The Defense Power Administra- 
tion recently announced approval of 
fast tax write-offs for 26 electric 
power projects, and an immense new 
expartsion program, totaling about 
$305 million, is being planned by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, partially 
in connection with atomic energy ex- 


Electrical Equipment 





pansion work. Utility company con- 
struction may reach a peak in 1953 
or it may not come until 1954, but 
in any event, sales of companies sup- 
piying equipment for new generation 
and transmission facilities should 
hold up well until some time after the 
new construction high has _ been 
reached. 

The principal electrical equipment 
suppliers include three large com- 
panies which are tremendously diver- 
sified (General Electric, Westing- 
house Electric and Allis-Chalmers), 
four which contribute 55 per cent or 
more of output to the utility industry, 
(Cutler-Hammer, McGraw Electric, 
Sangamo Electric and Square D), 
and two manufacturers of electric 
motors plus other electrical products 
(Emerson Electric Manufacturing 
and Master Electric Company). All 
ci these companies are more or less 
heavily engaged in war work of vari- 
ous kinds, this defense output nat- 
urally helping to maintain sales at a 
high level, but earnings are hardly 
benefited commensurately. General 
Electric, for instance, stated that the 
decline in six months’ net to $1.98 
per share from $2.44 of a year earlier 
reflected a higher ratio of defense 
production on which profit margins 
are narrower, plus higher wage 
costs. 

Earnings variability is a long-term 
characteristic of most companies in 
the group; only two or three stocks 
are of sufficient investment quality to 
justify a place in conservative port- 
folios. General Electric occupies. a 
top position, followed by Westing- 
house Electric. In general, shares 
comprising the electrical equipment 
group are reasonably priced and 
afford ‘satisfactory yields, but the 
majority of companies in the list fall 
into the general classification of busi- 
nessmen’s risks. 


Suppliers to Industry 


7 Sales, -——Earned Per Share-—-~ 

(Millions) 7——Annual—, --Six Months— -— Dividends— Recent 

Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price 
Allis-Chalmers ...... $343.7 $457.1 $8.72 $8.19 $4.00 $4.05 $3.50 $2.00 52 
Cutler-Hammer ..... A247 GAT 5986.12. 2.85 256 ~~ ee. SS 
Emerson Electric .... a40.7 a44.0 a4.35 a3.10 2.67 2.03 1.40 1.05 16 
General Electric ..... 1,960.4 2,319.3 6.01 4.79 244 .3.98:::. 2:85, -2:25,;::-63 
Master Electric ...... 13.7. 19.3 3.16 3.06 1.71 1.32 $1.60 080 18 
McGraw Electric .. 80.3 86.7 9.23 7.28 b1.83 b1.96 3.50 1.50 67 
Sangamo Electric ... 24.5 32.4 3.57. 2.61 »b0.80 b0.56 1.50 0.75 19 
2 aero 46.3 59.8 3.61 3.87 1.28 169 225 .0/0..:32 
Westinghouse Elec. .. 1,019.9 1,240.8 5.36 4.03 1.98 195 2.00 1.50 40 





*Paid or declared to August 6. 
s—Plus 10% stock. 


a—Years ended September 30. b—Three months. 


c—Nine months. 
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Sharp advance of past three months calls for a period of 


consolidation, but this may be further delayed. Growing 


interest in secondary issues has favorable implications 


Everyone knows that the stock market cannot 
remain a one-way street indefinitely, but it is easy 
to lose sight of this truism. It becomes increasingly 
important to bear it in mind as prices push into 
higher ground. In the early stages of bull markets 
the trend may remain upward practically without 
interruption for many months—for instance, there 
was hardly a break in the rallies following the 1942 
and 1949 lows for a year or so in each case—but 
greater irregularity is to be expected by the time a 
major uptrend has proceeded as far and has lasted 
as long as the one we are now enjoying. 


Accordingly, the brisk rally which has been in 
effect for the past three months appears to need 
correction, or at least consolidation, before prices 
can push materially higher. This conclusion dic- 
tates against the advisability of aggressive stock 
purchases at present. But it can do no more than 
that, for regardless of logic or experience the mar- 
ket could easily continue its rise for weeks or even 
months to come before any correction takes place. 
No rigid rules can be laid down to place a limit, 
in terms of either time or price movement, on the 
possible or probable extent of an intermediate rally. 
Thus, any attempt to take advantage of an expected 
interruption of the uptrend represents a sheer 
gamble. 


There is at least one important factor which 
could extend the recent rise despite the respectable 
dimensions it has already achieved. This is the 
new-found interest in secondary issues, which have 
been relatively neglected for some months. Of 
course, unbridled speculation in cats and dogs is 
usually regarded as a danger signal, but the widen- 
ing of investor interest has not yet proceeded to that 
extreme, nor does it show any signs of doing so. In- 
stead, it has been evidenced in rising prices and a 
larger volume of trading activity in issues whose 
secondary status derives from the small size or 
cyclical charactertistics of the companies involved 
rather than from marginal earning power. 
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Undue concentration of purchases in market 
leaders not only indicates a lack of broad participa- 
tion in the market but is apt to lead to consider- 
able overvaluation—on a relative basis, at least—of 
these popular stocks. When the inevitable correc- 
tion of such a situation takes place, there is a dis- 
proportionate decline in the various stock averages, 
which are heavily weighted with the best-known 
issues. This may produce a snowballing effect as 
holders of neglected stocks not in need of any price 
correction sell anyway on the basis of concern over 
the apparent downtrend in the general market. 


Whatever the market may do over the inter- 
mediate term, there seems no reason for serious 
concern as to its longer term prospects. Although 
1952 will go into the record books as a year marked 
by lower earnings, sizable strike-induced interrup- 
tions to production and growing stringency in the 
money market, most of this bad news is already 
known. Changes in business activity and corporate 
earnings over coming months are more likely to 
represent improvement than further deterioration. 
And most of the troubles which have afflicted busi- 
ness have been relatively narrow in their applica- 
tion. Early in the year the textile, retail and some 
other industries were looking for customers; todav 
hard goods producers are looking for materials— 
but while each group has been experiencing diff- 
culties, the other has been booming or improving. 


The record increase in instalment credit in 
June gives indisputable, though not entirely desir- 
able, proof that the tide has turned for retailers. A 
recent survey of consumer attitudes yields the same 
conclusion. The high level of building activity, the 


‘prospect of still further increases in domestic de- 


fense and foreign military aid spending and the 
renewed willingness of consumers to spend _ ll 
promise a period of good business ahead—the in- 
dispensable ingredient for continuation of the bull 
market. 


Written August 7, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
15. 
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Spotty Building Record 

Outlays for new construction in July reached 
a new high of nearly $3.1 billion, a gain of three 
per cent over June and 6.8 per cent over the year- 
earlier figure. It was a spotty record nonetheless 
since private non-residential building (commercial 
and industrial work) lagged behind July 1951 vol- 
ume by 10 per cent. This decline nearly offset a 
rise of four per cent in private housing so that 
private work as a whole was up only slightly from 
the 1951 month. Public construction presents an 
entirely different story. An increase here of 19.2 
per cent received its principal impetus from a 
94.6 per cent boost in public industrial building 
and a rise of 80.2 per cent in construction of mili- 
tary and naval facilities. Although highway work 
rose 11.7 per cent from the previous July the gain 
over June was very moderate, reflecting effects of 
the steel shortage. A current drop in contract 
awards for industrial building is: also attributed 
to the effects of the strike. 


Instalment Credit Up 


The largest monthly increase in consumer instal- 
ment credit on record ($593 million) took place 
during June, bringing the month-end total for all 
types of credit to a new peak of $20.9 billion. (Even 
during the post-Korea buying surge, the monthly 
rise was under $500 million.) Instalment credit 
outstanding now totals $14.4 billion, 35 per cent 
above the June, 1951 figure. Automobile credit 
alone jumped $262 million during June, while loan 
credit—which includes small loans of banks, finance 
companies and credit unions and FHA-insured 
loans—climbed about $219 million. These figures 
reflect the easing of Government credit restrictions 
in recent months and indicate increased business 
for both the small loan and automobile finance 
companies. 


Farm Equipment Hurt 


The earlier favorable outlook for the farm equip- 
ment industry this year has been tempered by the 
steel strike. Prior to the prolonged shutdown which 
held up raw materials, agricultural machinery sales 
for fiscal 1952 had been expected to hold up well 


because of the continued high level of farm in- 


comes. But the steel shortage already has caused 
the farm equipment makers to lose considerable 
time during usual peak production period in antici- 
pation of a busy fall season. Sales for the final 
quarter of the fiscal year ended October 31 (main- 
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tained by all leading companies except Allis-Chalm- 
ers) are expected to be affected the most, modify- 
ing earlier favorable results. International Har- 
vester for instance reported record sales for the 
six months ended April 30 while July quarter re- 
sults were not particularly adverse owing to high 
inventories. But reflecting recent plant shutdowns, 
October quarter figures will be off sharply. 


New TV Competitors? 


Two new, experimental weapons have been added 
to the movie industry’s arsenal in its battle with 
television. Eidophor, a process for simultaneous 
transmission of images in color, or black and white, 
to hundreds of theatres has been unveiled by Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox; it is intended to supplement 
motion picture entertainment with live attractions 
such as opera, drama or musical comedy. Another 
device is the Cinerama film projection method 
which will be shown in New York City in mid- 
September. The Cinerama system utilizes a giant 
screen and unusual sound effects which provides 
the audience with an illusion of participating in the 
action taking place on the screen. Both of the new 
systems appear to be costly, but may help to bolster 
movie attendance which dropped to 54 million per 
week last year compared with 90 million in 1946- 
1948. 


Paper Output Lags 


An abnormally high production base piled up 
during the forepart of last year and resulting from 
heavy consumer, retail and wholesale buying is 
responsible in part for a lag of 12 per cent in paper 
and paperboard tonnage reported for the first half 
of 1952. The decline occurred chiefly in paper- 
board which was off nearly 20 per cent. Demand 
for paper held strong through March of this year 
with the decline starting in April. Total output 
fell to 12.0 million tons vs. slightly more than 13.7 
million in the year-earlier period. Reflecting the 
effects of inventory accumulations, orders received 
were down 14 per cent. Improved demand may be 
expected during the second half of this year as 
sales of soft goods, shoes, home furnishings and 
household appliances pick up, a trend which began 
to be manifest in June. 


Aluminum in Better Supply 

Because the electric power supply to several 
potlines in one aluminum plant was knocked out by 
a storm, production figures for June dipped four 
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per cent under those for May. They nevertheless 
topped those of the 1951 month, bringing first-half 
production of the primary metal to 923.1 million 
pounds, up 14.5 per cent over the same 1951 period. 
The industry’s achievement is even more striking 
when compared with the first half of 1943, peak 
production year of World War II. Taking this 
early period as a base the increase is a round 17 
per cent. Barring adverse effects of any more 
electrical storms, output may be expected to climb 
further since another new plant began operating in 
June. The industry is primarily dependent on a 


continuous supply of electric power which in the 
Northwest areas is sometimes curtailed by a short- 
age of water supplying hydro-electric plants. 


Feed Supplements Growing 


More than $20 million worth of antibiotics are 
now going into livestock and poultry uses each 
year, and the potential market for animal anti- 
biotics is estimated at $100 million yearly. Animal 
markets cannot be counted upon to absorb a large 
proportion of the new capacity installed by the 
drug industry in recent years, since only small 
amounts of germ-killers are used in animal feeds. 
For example, only 20 grams of terramycin per ton 
of feed has prevented the onset of blue comb, a 
disease that attacks turkeys. And only a quarter- 
pound of sulfaquinoxaline is needed in a ton of feed 
to curb coccidiosis, a poultry disease. Neverthe- 
less, profits from these sources will continue to 
grow and steady demand for animal nutrition prod- 
ucts in recent months is in sharp contrast with other 


drug lines which have been undergoing a mild 
recession. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Safeway Stores reported earnings of 46 cents 
per share in the twelve weeks to March 22 and 32 


cents per share in the 12 weeks to June: 14 vs. 93 
cents and 28 cents respectively in the like periods 
last year. 

Southern California Edison’s first half gross rev- 
enues were $61.7 million vs. $58.3 million in the 
same period last year. 

U. S. Steel’s Columbia-Geneva division will pro- 
duce large castings for tanks at the Pittsburgh, Cali- 
fornia, plant. 

Kennecott Copper has placed in operation a con- 
tinuous extrusion process mill at the Waterbury, 
Conn. plant of Chase Brass & Copper. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum’s first half gross rev- 
enues were $84.9 million vs. $75.2 million in the 
same 1951 period. 


Other Corporate News 


Stix Baer & Fuller, Raytheon Mfg. and American 
Potash (class B) seek N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

Westinghouse Air Brake has obtained a $1 
million contract to supply ore cars and brake equip- 
ment on diesel locomotives from Quebec North 
Shore & Labrador Railroad and the Orinoco Mining 
Company, a U.S. Steel subsidiary. 

Parke, Davis plans to build a manufacturing 
laboratory near Caracas, Venezuela. Company has 
established branches in other South American coun- 
tries. 

General Shoe has acquired Ted Saval, Inc., whose 
daily shoe production is over 500 pairs. 

Gulf Oil’s Canadian affiliate will build a $5 mil- 
lion 115-mile crude oil pipeline having a daily 
capacity of 35,000 barrels at Alberta, Canada. 

Muter Co. will issue 10,625 common shares in 
acquiring assets of Enderes Co. 

General Baking is marketing packaged cake- 
mix on an experimental basis in the New York- 
New Jersey metropolitan area; product has been 
introduced to offset declining cake sales. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 248, 1972-67........4. 98 2.65% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.13 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 107 3.75 Not 


Beneficial Loan 214s, 1961......... 96 3.00 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

AE, PP eS ae Ora ee 97 «S27 105 
Greece c/o at ye LUE ae rs ae ene OF “BAT 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 91 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 95 3.05 10344 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985... 93 3.20 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 102 4.33 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 102 3.17 10414 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 02 © 337 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 


Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 133. 5.26% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ...........0. 54 4.63 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 101 4.45 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 99 5.05 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum.. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long-term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—~ —Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.35 b$1.39 b$1.32 39 
1 


Celanese Corp. ......... 3.00 25 a1.48aD0.04 45 
Dow Chemical ......... *2.40 *1.80 £5.99 £4.96 119 
El Paso Natural Gas.... 1.60 0.80 g2.71 2307 37 
General Electric ....... 2.85 2.25 b2.44 b1.98 63 
General Foods ......... 2.40 1.80 a0.70 a0.92 48 


Int’l Business Machines . *4.00 *3.00 b4.33 b4.57 218 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 2.60 2.25 b2.96 b3.04 61 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 b2.02 bl1.61 66 
United Biscuit ......... 160 1.50 b2.09 bl1.76 36 

* Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. {—Fiscal 


years ended May 31. g—Twelve months ended March 31. D— 
Deficit. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

Dividends *Indi- 
Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Stores ...........e0. $2.00 $1.50 39 5.1% 
American Tel. & Tel. .......... 900 6.75 155 58 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 180 54 5.2 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200. 150 3 57 
Household Finance ........... 2.40 190 48 5.0 
Denia TRY side sk awtes ced: 3.00 225 54 5.6 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 400 3.00 60 6.7 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 250 41 7.3 
May Department Stores ....... 1.80 135 33 55 
Pacific Gas & Electric ........ 220 150 3 57 
Pacihe Lighting |. «006s <iisere% 360. .225 & 53 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 200 130 3 5&7 - 
Beeewny SUES oc icc ec ciciveess soe > Cae ey & 
Socony-Vacuum ............... 180 150 37 48 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 150 36 5.6 
BE TUE ans acccadseceees 225 100 37 6.1 
pO ere 3065 13) 8 S53 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 50 80 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 4.75 119 5.0 
SE WO. aidceeeiceeuus «. 63 Ze 8° Te 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 145 29 64 
West Penn Electric ........... 200 100 33 6.1 





* Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—. -Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


Allied Stores ........ $3.00 $3.00 £$0.57 £$0.44 39 
Bethlehem Steel ..... 4.00 3.00 b4.74 b2.20 51 
Cluett, Peabody ..... 2.25 1.00 b2.15 b1.68 28 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.60 1.25 e0.97 15 
Container Corporation... 2.75 1.50 b3.71 b2.59 38 
Firestone Tire ....... 3.50 2.25 g5.85 g4.81 65 
Flintkote Company ... 3.00 1.50 b2.45 b1.45 29 
General Amer. Transp.. 3.50 1.50 b2.50 b2.85 59 
General Motors ...... 4.00 3.00 b3.13 b3.01 60 
Glidden Company .... 2.25 1.75 g2.11 g1.23 36 
Kennecott Copper .... 6.00 2.50 a2.33 a2.00 82 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.70 1.50 b2.06 b1.63 46 
Mid-Continent Petrol.. 3.75 3.00 b4.83 b4.39 70 
Simmons Company ... 2.50 1.50 b2.39 b1.63 30 


Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 100 5.36 .... 37 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 1.07 0.75 b1.35 b1.20 22 
U. Bi Sted. sel 3.00 2.25 al.62 a1.43 40 


te quarter. b—Half year. e—Twelve months ended March 


f—Three months ended April 30. g—Six months ended 
April 36. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Will President reconvene Congress?—Taxes on menu for law- 


makers’ (in)digestion no matter which party wins election— 


FRB survey tells how the public feels, financially speaking 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— There’s 
some talk dbout calling Congress back 
to do something about inflation. Since 
nobody believes that Congress actual- 
ly would do anything, the evident pur- 
pose is to create campaign issues. 
Here, there’s jurisdictional conflict: 
it’s the President who summons 
Congress but the candidate who de- 
termines issues. Maybe Stevenson 
doesn’t feel like fighting with Con- 
gress yet. 

OPS people claim that the revised 
law is all but useless. When such 
items as fresh vegetables were grant- 
ed immunity, the change seemed un- 
important. Now, with poor crops, 
prices are going up. In addition, the 
Federal Reserve Board expects a rise 
in instalment credit, which it no 
longer is empowered to control. Evi- 
cently, the FHA will have to insure 
higher mortgages this fall under the 
new law: building is below the vol- 
ume at which higher down payments 
are required. 

Thus, just as in 1948, there’s a 
stockpile of points that could go into a 
Presidential message. Congress would 
be asked to restore the laws as it 
found them at the start of the session. 
For good measure, of course, it would 
be asked to tighten them up. As Con- 
gress quit last month, members antici- 
pated with apprehension just the sit- 
uation that has come about, which is 
why they didn’t drop the- controls 
altogether. 

The rise in steel prices, unfortu- 
nately for the thesis, was not forced 
by changed law. It was agreed to by 
the Administration, though not by the 
OPS. Opposition members naturally 
would point out that it followed a 
wage rise set, in effect, by the former 
Wage Stabilization Board. 


Whoever is elected, Congress 
will have to deal with taxes in 1952. 
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Representative Reed, who would run 
the Ways and Means Committee on a 
Republican victory, promises a sure 
cut if he gets control. The Demo- 
cratic intentions are not yet clear: 
Truman, but not necessarily Steven- 
son, would press for increases. 

Congress will have to decide 
whether to extend, to revise or to 
drop the tax rises enacted after Korea. 
The excess profits tax runs out next 
June. The increases in personal rates 
expire in December 1953. Other 
Korean increases could be handled by 
the 1954 Congress. The next session 
must deal with at least two of them. 

Whichever party is in power, 
there’s always a stronger impulse to 
cut personal than corporate taxes. An 
excess profits tax: is usually popular, 
especially when it’s bringing in reve- 
nues; then there are bonuses for 
everybody from chairman of the 
board to the office help. If Congress 
is in a mood to cut, there surely will 
be agitation again to get rid of the 
excises. 


Not long ago the Patman Com- 
mittee, with much ‘circumlocution, 
suggested that the “Reserve Board 
should defer to the: Treasury in set- 
ting credit policy. There hasn’t been 
any suggestion that the Board has 
been swayed. With Reserve help, 
surely, the Treasury could have got- 
ten better than two per cent on one- 
year paper. 


Those who write the campaign 
slogans can find raw material in the 
Reserve Board’s latest Consumer 
Finances Survey. One of the Sur- 
vey questions is whether people feel 
“better off,’ “worse off” or the 
“same” as a year ago. Since those 
who feel better off are supposed to 
ptefer the party in power and those 
who feel worse off to want a change, 
the findings are illuminating. 


In early 1952, only 33 per cent felt 
better off even though 46 per cent 
had increased incomes; in contrast, 
35 per cent considered themselves 
worse off. However, in 1948, when 
Truman won, 25 per cent had felt 
worse off and 42 per cent better. 
Somehow, the opposition failed to ap- 
peal to the larger group. 

More interesting, is the composi- 
tion of the groups. People feel better 
off in the higher brackets, the appar- 
ent leveling of incomes notwithstand- 
ing. You get the most self-satisfac- 
tion among executives, proprietors, 
professional men, farmers; least 
among working people. This is ex- 
actly opposite to what is supposed to 
be the political line-up. 


In 1948, Truman appealed to 
peoples’ dissatisfaction, which he 
blamed on the Republicans even 
though, except for a short intermis- 
sion, the Democrats long had been in 
power. The impulse of the party 
that’s in, of course, is to do just the 
epposite; to arouse fear of upsetting 
things. 


What almost amounts to a law- 
yers’ strike seems to be taking place 
at the Federal Trade Commission. In 
a case against the leading soap com- 
panies, the trial examiner first said 
that he was “prejudiced” on behalf of 
the companies, then decided to stay 
on the bench. 

The prosecuting attorney so far has 
refused to continue. The Commission, 
which would like to finish things up, 
has been trying to get somebody else 
to take over—but so far without suc- 
cess. The case involves price guaran- 
ties, which are offered on the basis of 
volume. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

The high cost of automobile body 
repair work has motivated the devel- 
opment of a gimmick called the Fol- 
A-Dor which prevents car doors frome 
scraping when opened over high curb- 
stones—inexpensive, it consists of an 
anti-friction roller for the bottom of 
the door; when the door is opened, 
the roller comes in contact with the 
curb and eases up the door just 
enough to prevent it from scraping. 
. . . Cadillac owners with models 
featuring the stylized “Fishtails” will 
be interested in a replacement unit 
for the push-button reflector in the 
rear tail lamp because, more than 
merely being identical with the pres- 
ent reflector, it is a gas tank lock as 
well — described as the only lock of 
its kind (featuring, incidentally, a 
Yale cylinder), the Rear Lamp Gas 
Tank Lock for Cadillacs is a product 
of Security Hardware Manufacturing 
Company. ... A small model Inland 
Flo-Tester, the J-50, has been devel- 
oped by Inland Manufacturing Com- 
pany for the testing of gallons-per- 
minute flow of car radiators—it can 
be rolled right up to a vehicle so that 
the radiator can be tested without 
being removed to the work bench. 


Business & Finance .. . 

The Ohio Citizens Trust Company 
places a great deal of trust in the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, so much so that last 
year it provided $5,000 for five grad- 
uate students to play around with 
in the stock market as a part of their 
education — net result at the end of 
the school term, a profit of 4.4 per 
cent on the investments made by the 
students. .. . The best book on a busi- 
ness or economics subject will bring 
its author a $2,500 award in a new 
contest announced by the B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Company—manu- 
scripts must be in the hands of the 
company by December 31... . The 
Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book 
~ has been completely revised in a 
4,300-page edition (July dateline), 
the product of two years of intensive 
work—every portion of every line in 
20 


the book has been revised, and many 
new features have been added to re- 
Hect the two million or more changes 
that take place annually in American 
business establishments. . . . An in- 
formative pocket-size booklet explain- 
ing the policies and functions of the 
National Association of Foremen is 
available free of charge from that 
group—title: 25 Questions and An- 
swers About NAF. 


Household Appliances .. . 

Any day now Servel, Inc., will un- 
wrap a closely guarded “entirely 
new” home electric appliance which 
is expected to open a major market 
sufficient to maintain the company’s 
production at a high level for some 
time to come—only comment anyone 
would make about the product was 
that by company President W. Paul 
Jones, who said: “It will be a wel- 
come guest in any room in the house 
and will even be a handy item for 
offices.” . . . If that familiar tune How 
Dry I Am is heard coming from your 
neighbor’s house quite frequently in 
the near future, it won’t be because 


the lady has taken to drinking—seems 
that Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion has developed a music box for 
iis electric clothes drier which sounds 
off with a chorus from the song at the 
end of each drying cycle. .. . A multi- 
purpose room air conditioning unit 
especially designed to provide year- 
round relief for hay fever and other 
airborne pollen allergy sufferers is be- 
ing introduced this month by Clark 
Linen & Equipment Company— 
known as the PollenEx air condi- 
tioner, the unit will be sold by Asso- 
ciated Mills, a selling organization re- 
cently established by the parent firm. 


Rubber... 

White-wall tires may soon give way 
to color-wall tires in shades that will 
blend with the color of your automo- 
bile—a method of applying color to 
the tire walls has been developed by 
Lefferts Color-Wall Tire Service, 
which plans to promote the idea on a 
national basis before long. . . . In 1947 
B. F. Goodrich Company introduced 
the world’s first tubeless tire for pas- 
senger cars—encouraged by its suc- 











Moving Walk 
Under Study 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company's 85-foot ex- 
perimental passenger belt 
conveyor on which pas- 
sengers in the photo are 
stepping is the prototype 
of a "moving sidewalk" 
subway now under study 
by New York City for its 
Grand Central-Times 
Square shuttle. Geared 
for speeds of from one 
to five miles per hour, 
the escalator-like convey- 
ance will serve as a load- 
ing platform for a con- 
tinuous stream of 10-seat 
cars which will pass by at 
the same rate of speed. 
Once past the point 
where passengers embark, 
the cars will be speeded 
up to I5 miles per hour 
until it is time to slow 
them down for unloading. 
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cess with this item, the company late 
last month announced the first suc- 
cessful adaptation of the tubeless tire 
principle for farm implements with 
the introduction of a new press wheel 
for corn and cotton planters; later 
on it hopes to bring out tubeless tires 
for airplanes, trucks, buses and trac- 
tors. . . . Latest giant in the tire 
family is a special “48 x 68” tire or, 
in more common terms, a tire ten feet 
tall and four feet wide—manufactured 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, it was designed for R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Inc., for use on an experi- 
mental “swamp buggy” now under- 
going development by the earthmov- 
ing equipment manufacturer. 


Random Notes .. . 

A new type coin meter for appli- 
ance stores selling on the “no money 
down” and “save a small amount 
daily” plan has been introduced by 
International Register Company—the 
“new’’ aspect is a removable coin box 
small enough to be carried to the 
store for credit to the purchaser’s in- 
stallment account... . / A Medi-trating 
cough syrup which “medicates as it 
penetrates into areas ordinary cough 
remedies cannot reach” is being intro- 
duced by Vick Chemical Company— 
sale of the new product is already on 
a nation-wide basis. .. . A new tem- 
perature measuring device by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany takes much of the guesswork 
out of nylon production—called the 
Radimatic Pyrometer, the control 
measures the actual temperature of 
the fabric during processing rather 
than the air surrounding it... 
Handy new ball point writing instru- 
ment fits thimble-wise on the finger- 
tip—known as the Thim-Bail pen, it’s 
manufactured by A. J. Carlson, Inc., 
in several colors from chip-proof 
Temnite plastic... . New Expando-O 
nylon socks by the Esquire Socks di- 
vision of Chester H. Roth Company 
are said to fit any man’s foot re- 
gardless of size—initial supplies of 
the socks, which go on sale next 
month, will be limited because of a 
shortage of raw materials. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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How to Get More Quickly Your 
1952-Revised “Stock Factograph” Manual 











A SIGNIFICANT LETTER 


July 22, 1952 
To FINANCIAL WORLD: 


"| notice that the new 1952-Revised Stock Factograph Book will be 
ready in August. | would like to receive this book as soon as it is ready 
for distribution. My yearly subscription ends late in December. Last 
year | sent $1.00 at this time and the balance of $19.00 when my sub- 
scription was due. Can | do this again this year? 


"| have been a constant subscriber of your Financial World for almost 
ten years now. | have had a chance to see quite a few other services 
and magazines of a similar kind but for ‘tops’ of them all | still think 
your magazine is the best. | never buy a security without looking up 
all the details about it in your magazine and the Stock Factograph Book, 
also your Monthly Independent Appraisals. The result has been most 
satisfactory to me and | have also been able to help some of my friends 
to make investments that have given them excellent results. Following 
the advice in your Financial World has made my life secure—given me 
a good income and an estate to leave to my son after my life is over. 
Thank you, Mr. Guenther. | have been a widow for 14 years and am 
now 67 years old." 


(Signed ) MRS. K. M. L————., San Francisco, Calif. 


FILL OUT COUPON BELOW and mail with $2 (Check 
or M.O.) not later than August 22. This $2 does not 
pay for the Newly-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" 
MANUAL to be mailed you just as soon as off the Press— 
the $2 represents FIRST payment on your next RENEWAL, 
balance to be paid when you receive our bill, shortly before 
your present subscription is to EXPIRE. 





Last year more than 5,000 subscribers took advantage of our "Advance 
Renewal Plan" and thus secured FREE new "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" 
MANUAL months before their subscriptions expired. 














(Aug. 13) 


To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription and send as soon as ready 38th Revised Annual "STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL FREE. For this | agree to pay your subscription price 


in two installments-as checked below: 


(0 ONE YEAR'S renewal from Expiration—$2 FIRST PAYMENT now enclosed and $18 
FINAL PAYMENT to be sent when present subscription is expiring. 


(1 SIX MONTHS' renewal from Expiration—$2 FIRST PAYMENT now enclosed and $9 
FINAL PAYMENT to be sent when present subscription is expiring. 





If your present FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD. subscrip- 
tion expires before Sep- 
tember 30, and you want 
new “Stock Fattograph’’ 
Manual ‘as soon as off the 
press send your RENEW.- : 
AL with full payment, $20 P.S. If for any reason | decide later NOT to renew 


for a year or $11 for 6 : i 3 t 
vonths: BEFORE Aut. 23. | will promptly notify you and send $3 more to 


complete payment for new $5 "STOCK FACTO- 








GRAPH" MANUAL, without subscription. 























Business Background 








To end sulphur shortage, our producers have to gamble 


on the future—Abroad, they receive profit incentive 





EFORE—tThe engagingly frank 

LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS, JR., 
who feels a sense of duty in keeping 
the trade, customers and the Govern- 
ment straight on conditions affecting 
the supply of 
sulphur, was 
quite melan- 
choly back in 
June 1951. 
Then, while 
American pro- 
duction was 
able to meet 
expanding 
needs of Amer- 
ican industry, 
it was not equal 
to the task of 
supplying swollen postwar European 
demand. European producers had not 
recovered from war paralysis and, 
besides, their customers saw no rea- 
son to use the European product so 
long as they could buy better qual- 
ity American brimstone at approxi- 
mately one-fourth the free world 
market price. Mr. Williams suggested 
that something be done about the 
situation, first, by restricting or allo- 
cating most, if not all, of American 
production for home use, and, second- 
ly, by encouraging new production in 
other countries. 





L. M. Williams, Jr. 


And After—Today, thanks to 
the activities of the entire industry 
backed by the respective governments 
ot the Free World nations, the pres- 
ident of Freeport Sulphur Company 
—who might have made a good judge 
had he not loved sulphur more and 
the law less—is more serene. New 
production is rapidly dispelling the 
shortage of a mineral that is basic in 
the manufacture of nearly everything 
we wear, eat and use. His story, as 
told in the tabulation that appears on 
this page, gives the statistical picture. 
Nearly 100 new projects will add by 
the end of 1955 some four million 
long tons of production to the 1951 
level of approximately 12 million 
tons. “The shortage in this country,” 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





Williams finds, “‘is virtually over. 
And soon there should be enough 


sulphur for everybody throughout the 
free world.” 


Over the Hump—New salt dome 
deposits in the Gulf Coast area have 
been tapped by America’s two largest 
producers, Texas Gulf Sulphur and 
Freeport Sulphur. Also in production 
cr projected for the near future are 
various projects of all kinds from ex- 
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tracting sulphur from smelter smoke 
to getting it from pyrites in Canada, 
Mexico, England, Spain, Italy, Japan 
and other countries. “These foreign 
efforts,’ comments Mr. Williams, 
“have been of definite significance to 
the United States because foreign 
consumers have been looking to us 
for so much of their sulphur. Any 
increase in their own supplies would 
lessen the drain on our resources.” 


Sidelights—Some interesting in- 
ferences, not necessarily those of the 
cbjective-minded Mr. Williams, may 
be drawn from his comments on the 
improved picture. American pro- 
ducers quite obviously took a gamble 
in spending many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to tap new sulphur 
deposits. The present $22 a ton ceil- 
ing on domestic sulphur hardly war- 
ranted the expenditure; need of tak- 
ing care of customers now and the 
chance of getting a higher price later 
may have justified the risk and, 
viewed in retrospect, undoubtedly 
did. In contrast, the prospect of 
higher prices and bigger profits quick- 
ened the heartbeat of sulphur pro- 


ducers in Europe, Africa and what's 
left of free Asia. There, with sulphur 
quoted around $100 a ton in some 
areas, the governments that usually 
rely heavily on state edicts apparently 
took a leaf from the American book 
of success. They let profit incentive 
spur industry to solve the problem 
for them. As usual, the work-for- 
profit method worked. 





Ingenuity— The Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Company of Penn- 
sylvania has found it impossible to 
compile a mid-year 1952 earning 
report due to a prolonged strike in 
its thermostat division in Young- 
wood. However, President JoHN A. 
RoBERTSHAW has done the next best 
thing. In a brief statement issued to 
stockholders he has informed them 
that business is proceeding as well as 
could be expected—“we have been 
able to meet miany of our customers’ 
requirements with deliveries from our 
other divisions.””’ What’s more: “We 
can tell you that based on a conser- 
vative estimate the 75 cents per share 
which shareholders received in divi- 
dends during the first half of 1952 
was more than covered by earnings.” 





On Leave—California’s Bank of 
America has granted a leave of ab- 
sence to FRED YEATES who is now 
instructing freshman and senior sum- 
mer classes at Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s School of Public Relations. 
Yeates is well qualified for this spe- 
cial tour of tutorial duty. The Bank 
oi America’s sphere of public rela- 
tions comprises customer, community, 
stockholder and governmental rela- 
tions. 





Definition— How arD STEPHENSON, 
vice-president of Hill & Knowlton 
until his recent retirement, and 
previously with Westinghouse, has 
uow hung out his shingle as president 
of Community Relations, Inc. The 
capable Stephenson, who manages 
somehow to write books and maga- 
zine articles as a sideline, has added 
emphasis to a definition appearing 
in the Webster-Merriam Dictionary: 
“LUCK: that which happens to one, 
seemingly by chance.” The italics 
are Stephenson’s. Many successful 
people will say he has something 
there. The unsuccessful would delete 
the word Stephenson emphasizes. 
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Home Freezers 
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Concluded from page 11 


mestic economy. For one thing most 
of the operators require financing 
from the outset, and the banks are 
sanning closely the backgrounds of 
their new clients as well as the paper 
offered as security. On the West 
Coast, the Bank of America has 
fnanced much of the business in its 
area, and in spite of a few distressing 
experiences with fly-by-night opera- 
tors is satisfied with the situation. In 
the bank’s experience “delinquencies 
under the food plan are below those 
for financing of other appliances and 
mortalities among the dealers have 
been below the appliance average,” 
acording to a spokesman for the 
bank, who added that the average 
amount of the food plan contracts re- 
cently financed was $819, of which 
$237 was for the food whose sale 
was tied in with that of the freezer. 


Accept Challenge 


Frozen food distributors and re- 
talers are not happy over the rapid 
expansion of the food-freezer tie-in 
plan, but they are beginning to see in 
the new industry a challenge to their 
own ability to steer safe business 
courses. Discussions have been 
under way among frozen food dis- 
tributors looking to the adoption of 
selling methods similar to those de- 
vised by the food plan operators. 
This would call for use of highly 
trained sales crews and concentra- 
tion on (a) selling direct to the con- 
sumer in large quantities—say, $75 
and up—of a diversified quantity of 
loods (vegetables, fruit and meats), 
(b) financing the order and (c) mak- 
ing direct deliveries to the home. 

The alternatives appear to be 
either to sit the thing out and watch 
more and more business by-pass the 
distributors, or to make sub-rosa 
contracts with food plan operators 
a some distributors already are re- 
ported to have done. As for the re- 
tailers, the small independents ap- 
pear apathetic, but some of the su- 
permarket chains are launching dis- 
count plans of their own, seeking to 
sell frozen foods direct to the house- 
holder in the same large packages as 
are required under the new freezer- 
lod discount plans. 


































George Washington refused to 
be King of America because he and 
most other early-day Americans did not 
believe in royalty. 


Today, tens of thousands of Americans 
do believe in royalty of another kind. 
Royalty to the modern property owner means 
money. In fact, millions of dollars in 
royalties are paid to landholders every 

year by oil companies alone. 


It is the almost universal oil practice 

that one-eighth of the revenue from 
producing oil wells be paid to the land- 
owner, even though he has no persona 
investment in the drilling of the we 
The owner simply leases his land to*# 
company for drilling purposes, and col 
lects handsomely 7f oil is found. 


In 1951 SUNRAY paid producing leag 
royalties amounting to more than $10 nig 
to more than 7,500 persons or estatesa§ 
Multiply this by the hundreds of U. S. @il 
companies making similar distributions and! you 
get an impressive total of Americans in 27 
oil producing states who believe in Royalty. 
Most of this went to farmers and ranchers 
who used the cash to improve their farms, 

buy new equipment or additional land. 
Modern drilling and production methods 

do not ruin the farm land. More often 

oil royalty brings the landowner extra 

revenue that enables him to actually 

improve his agricultural acreage, his 

home and his standard of living. 


SUNRAY is proud to be a part of an 
economic system that promotes such 

progressive practices—for SUNRAY’s 
progress and America’s progress go 

hand in hand. 
As a result of SUNRAY’s active 
lease acquisition program the com- 
pany acquired 557,434 net do- 
mestic oil prospect acres in 1951 
as compared to 253,637 net acres 
the previous year, holding a total 
of more than 1.6-million acres at 
the present time. SUNRAY is also 
active in oil provinces of Canada. 





SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


e TULSA, OKLA. 
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Revise Your Investments 
Gefore Conditions Have Changed 








F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 

* to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 

training to undertake this important task them- 

selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 

and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 

ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 

your own investment program you should entrust 

the task to an organization such as ours which 

specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a mtajor 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 49 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 








FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[— Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 











CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C0 Income ( Capital Enhancement C Safety 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


2 © 0&2 6 6 S 0,0 © 0 ©. 20) 6 © 66 @ 6 6, 3 2°6.e4 8,0 FF 0°o 6S 


(Aug. 13) 





Mail this coupon for fur 
ther information, or bet 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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Government may again tempt investing public with a “free 


ide""—Uniform reporting by banks advocated by new study 


hen the Government makes 

another new-money bond offer- 
ing in the process of financing the 
(eficit it probably will again tempt 
the public to take a free ride. But 
when the next ‘such opportunity 
comes the riders likely will jump in 
and take their profits quickly. The 
July 1 issue of 23@ per cent bonds 
iurned out to be a sad experience for 
those who did not run fast enough. 
They could have taken a clean profit 
of about $4,000 on each $1 million 
subscribed, but by waiting too long 
they were made the victims of a 
squeeze play, and actually lost money. 
That squeeze came when, in the midst 
of a soft market for Treasury secur- 
ities, banks raised the rate on loans 
to carry those 23 per cent bonds. 
Then there was a mad scramble to 
close out. The bonds went to a dis- 
count. 

It all turned out that way mainly 
because the Federal Reserve author- 
ities had determined not to become 
aparty to any system of financing the 
deficit by money-supply expansion. 
That happened when the war loans 
were floated. The Federal doesn’t 
seem to mind contributing to the suc- 
cess of Treasury debt offerings if it 
can do so without pumping credit 
into the market. So it supports one 
area of the market and sells in an- 
other in such a way as to make no 
contribution to bank reserves. The 
cnly fault the Treasury can find with 
the system is that the cost of borrow- 
ing is higher. The Federal’s point of 
view is that it has done its full bit 
without encouraging inflation. 

Lack of uniform practice in re- 
porting on several general items of 
bank earnings and condition has been 
tlhe source of outside criticism. The 
annual report items chiefly com- 
plained about are: (1) net current 
cperating earnings; (2) non-operat- 
ing income, and (3) information 
AUGUST 13, 1952 







about assets and reserves. To start 
an agitation for standardizing reports 
on these items, The National Federa- 
tion of Financial Security Analysts 
Societies has studied and rated the 
reports of 28 principal banks. All 
these banks were sent confidential 
copies of the report. Bank stock spe- 
cialists feel that this may be the first 
effective step toward standardizing 
reports on these items. 


The marvel of this age of.finance 
is the precision and efficiency with 
which the successive convertible de- 
benture offerings are carried out in 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. The only regret connected 
with the latest half-billion-dollar of- 
fering is that the man who perfected 
the system did not live to see this 
ciimaxing issue go through with a 
record of only 1 per cent negligence 
on the part of the 1.1 million stock- 
holders. Fred. A. Wiseman died last 
spring while setting up the organiza- 
tion for the 1952 offering. Alexander 
Stott was taken out of the A. T. & T. 
comptroller’s office to succeed Mr. 
Wiseman. 


The success of the Telephone of- 
ferings is all the more praiseworthy 
in view of the large percentage of 
stockholders who are classed as un- 
tutored investors. In the days before 
the Securities Act every commercial 
effice of the Bell System would func- 
tion in reminding stockholders of 
their rights. That cannot be done any 
more, so the mere one per cent failure 
to act is all the more surprising. 


‘Long range plant modernization 
plans for Wall Street banks are being 
held in suspense while managements 
make a more leisurely study of the 
trend of business toward midtown. 
On the theory that a bank should be 
where its customers are, most of 
these institutions in the past few 





Don’t be Confused 


by the Market’s Cautious Action 
CHECK YOUR HOLDINGS IN 


GRAPHIC STOCKS “icc: 


Issue 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows—earnings—dividends— 
capitalizations—volume on virtually every active stock 
listed on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. Curb Exchanges 
covering nearly 12 years to July 1, 1952. 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED BOOKS)............ $50.00 


Special offer to new subscribers only 
“PROFITS in CHARTING STOCKS" 
by L. Balagur, FREE with Current Issue 
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TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
Dividend No. 61 


The Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents and an 
extra dividend of 15 cents per share 
on the common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1952, to stockholders 
of record August 20, 1952. 

WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 

















Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
July 31, 1952 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1952 DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT or $1.50 
per share on PREFERRED STOCK, payable 
October 20, 1952 to shareholders of record 
October 6, 1952. Also declared a DIVIDEND 
of FIFTY CENTS per share on COMMON 
STOCK, payable September 2, 1952 to share- 
holders of record August 11, 1952. 


G. F. CRONMILLER, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary 

















THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


KEW YORK 20, 
N.Y. 


30 ROCKEFELLER 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable Sept. 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Sept. 1, 1952. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Sept. 10, 
1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Aug. 27, 1952. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


Aug. 6, 1952 


























established midtown 


have 
branches which, measured by the 
amount of space occupied and volume 
ci business done, are as important as 
the home offices were three decades 


years 


cr so ago. National City Bank’s 
Fifth Avenue branch at 5lst Street, 
for instance, is equipped physically 
and in the matter of staff to conduct 
every phase of banking done at the 
home office on downtown Wall 
Street. Senior officers are on part- 
time duty there. Other big banks are 
doing that kind of thinking about 
their midtown offices. In time it 
would be a simple matter to change 
the designation of home offices. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 
August 15: Allied Products; Case (J. 


[.); Curtiss-Wright; Dr. Pepper Co.; 
Duval Sulphur & Potash; Electro- 
graphic Corporation; Fanny Farmer 


Candy Shops; General American Trans- 
portation; General Box; General Port- 
land Cement; Glidden Co.; Hecla Min- 
ing; Hotels Statler; Kennecott Copper; 
Laclede Steel; Lehn & Fink; Madison 
Gas & Electric; McGraw Electric; Min- 
neapolis Gas; New York Auction; 
Parker Rust Proof; Philco Corporation; 
Polaris Mining; Southern California 
Edison; Texas Utilities; United Piece 
Dye Works; United Wallpaper; Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical; Woodward & 
Lothrop. 


August 18: Cutler-Hammer; du Pont 
(E. 1.); Jefferson Electric; McDonnell 
Aircraft; Muskegon Piston Ring; Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal; Reeves Bros.; 
Todd Shipyards. 

August 19: American Cyanamid; 
Briggs & Stratton; Central Foundry; 
Coleman Company; Dobeckmun Com- 
pany; Driver Harris; Emerson Drug; 
Georgia Power; Goldblatt Bros.; Joslyn 
Manufacturing & Supply; Kimberly- 


Clark; Maine Public Service; Minne- 
apolis Brewing; Mojud Hosiery; 
Northern States Power (Wisconsin); 


Ogilvie Flour Mills; Penney (J. C.); 
Pet Milk; Pittsburgh Forgings; St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper; San Jose Water 
Works; Southern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
tric; Utah Oil Refining. 


August 20: American Agricultural 
Chemical; American Stores; American 
Sugar Refining; Bell Telephone of Can- 
ada; California Water Service; Carey 
(Philip) Manufacturing; Chesebrough 
Manufacturing; Chicago Towel; City 
Products; Cleveland Graphite Bronze; 
Conde Nast Publications; Connecticut 
Light & Power; Continental Light & 


Power; Continental Oil; Copperweld 
Steel; Crucible Steel; Gatineau Power; 
Gillette Company; Great Western 


Sugar; Hastings Manufacturing; Hinde 
& Dauch Paper; Kansas Gas & Electric; 
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Liggett & Myers Tobacco; Lorillard 
(P.) Co.; Mangel Stores; Mesta Ma- 
chine; National Steel Car; Ohio Edi- 
son; Pfeiifer Brewing; Pittsburgh Metal- 
lurgical; Raybestos-Manhattan; Re- 
public Steel; Rotary Electric Steel; 
Shattuck (F. G.); Sunbeam Corpora- 
tion; Talcott (James); Textron Inc.; 
Tishman Realty & Construction; United- 
Carr Fastener; U. S. Fastener; U. S. 
Freight; Utah Power & Light; Visking 
Corporation; Waldorf System; Worth- 
ington Corporation; Young (L. A.) 
Spring & Wire; Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. 


August 21: Basic Refractories; Cham- 
berlin Co.; Federal Bake Shops; Florida 
Power; General Builder; Hathaway 
Manufacturing; International Harvester; 
Joy Manufacturing; Kidde (Walter); 
Laclede-Christy; Mickelberry’s Food 
Products; National City Lines; Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber; Rowe Corpora- 
tion; Southern Pacific Co.; West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered With SEC 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Corpo- 
ration: 100,000 shares of 4.40% cumula- 
tive preferred. (Offered July 29 at $100 
per share.) 

Devon-Leduc Oils Ltd.: $1,000,000 5% 
convertible bonds due July 1, 1962. 
(Offered July 24 at 100%.) 

Deere & Company: $50,000,000 3%% 
debentures due July 1, 1977. (Offered 
July 23 at 99% and accrued interest.) 

* Decca Records Inc.: 258,883 shares of 
capital stock. (Offered to warrant hold- 
ers at $7.625 a share.) 

Gulf States Utilities: 50,000 shares of 
$4.44 cumulative preferred. (Offered 
July 23 at $102.75 per share.) 

The Flying Tiger Line Inc.: $2,750,- 
000 subordinate 5%4s due 1967. (Offered 
July 31 at 100% and accrued interest.) 

Southeastern Telephone Company; 
64,000 shares of common stock. (Offered 
on August 4 at $11 per share.) 

F. C. Russell Company: 83,000 shares 
of common stock. (Offered July 30, at 
$12 per share.) 

Toklan Royalty-Corporation: $1,500,- 
000 Sinking Fund debentures 5’s due 
July 1, 1962. (Offered July 30 at 100% 
plus accrued interest with 10 year war- 
rants for the purchase of common 
stock.) 


Dividend Changes 


Simonds Saw & Steel: 80 cents on the 
common, payable September 15 to stock 
of record August 22. In the two previ- 
ous quarters payments ‘were 60 cents 
each. 

Winn & Lovett Grocery: Quarterly of 
30 cents on the common, payable Sep- 
tember 10 to stock of record August 22. 
Previously paid 25 cents quarterly. 

Lane-Wells: Extra of 15 cents and the 
usual quarterly of 30 cents on the com- 
mon, both payable September 15 to 
stock of record August 20. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift: Did not de- 






clare a fiscal year-end dividend. In each 
oi the preceding two years the company 
has paid $1 per common share. 

Lukens Steel: Quarterly of 25 cents 
on the common, payable August 19 to 
stock of record August 8. On August 
15, 1951, an extra of 50 cents was paid, 

Electrolux Corporation: 25 cents pay- 
able September 15 to stock of record 
August 15. Paid 40 cents in previous 
quarters. 


Masonite Corporation: Quarterly of mit 
25 cents on the common, payable Auv- 
gust 28 to stock of record August 1], 
Declaration of a fiscal year-end extra 
dividend was omitted. Paid quarterly of 
25 cents plus an extra of 50 cents at this 
time a year ago. 


Acme Steel: Cut the quarterly on the 
common stock from 50 cents to 40 cents, 
Payment is September 12 to stockhold- 
ers of record August 14. 


or $ 








BOND REDEMPTIONS 








Redemption 
Amount Date 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co.—-s.f. 

Geb; Bias: BTL iniwesee can $350,000 Sept. 1 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.—gen. 

tee, A. 45; 2000 sid cesses 260,000 Sept. 1 
Brisbane (City of)—5 bds., 1957 129,000 Sept. 1 
Celotex Corp.—deb. 3%s, 1960.... 188,000 Sept. 3 
Central Pacific Ry.—Ilst mtge. 





BB Oats OS ook sc asides sc ties 372,000 Oct. 1 
Citizens Utilities Co. —3% ine. 

MOON; (TOBE Bios Fos a sicids S50 cals 426,700 Aug. 15 
Finland Residential Mortgage 


Bank—lst. mtge. coll. 6s, 1961. 
General Phoenix Corp. — deb. 4s, 
WE. einhe stat cake ade ce 
Hartford Electric Light Co.—deb. 
ee | Re re ee eee 
Hunt Foods, Inc.—s.f. debs, 1961 
Husky Oil & Refining—5%% 
ee Oe: |: rere 
Maritime Electric Co.—Ist mtge. 
RU: EROS fi tp Wawiencceiasscas< 
Pittston Co.—coll. tr. 4s, 1961... 
Vanadium Corp. of America— 
Gen. BIN; TOO acoseevanace ss 


64,500 Sept. 1 
Entire Aug. 25 


126,000 Sept. 1 
200,000 Sept. 1 


Entire Sept. 30 


17,500 Oct. 1 
125,000 Sept. 1 





Entire Sept. 3 








Strike Weapon 













Continued from page 3 





to match the one obtained by Mur- 
ray’s steel workers. 


Leads to Unrest 









This factor provides a strong im- 
petus toward repeated wage demands 
‘any one of which may lead to a 
strike) in addition to the “planned 
inflation” resulting from the Ad- 
ministration’s financial, farm price 
support and other policies. When a 
strike occurs, it may close down an 
entire industry, or so large a segment 
of it as to exercise practically the 
same effect on supplies of the prod- 
uct. If the industry involved produces 
steel, coal or some other basic ma- 
terial without which the economy 
cannot continue to function, a situa- 
tion is created which soon becomes 
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intolerable even in peacetime and is— 
op should be—unthinkable when we 
we engaged in a war. 

Theoretically, public opinion should 
ie a powerful influence tending to 
rce the opposing interests in such 
, strike to come to an early agree- 
nent. In practice, however, the Ad- 
ministration invariably blames all 
wich strikes on the employer, not 
hesitating to distort or actually mis- 
tate the facts in the case to what- 
eer extent may be necessary in order 
t) achieve this purpose. Conse- 
quently, most of the pressure falls on 
the employer, and the typical strike 
therefore ends with a wage increase, 
boosting costs and prices and thus 
eeding the fires of inflation. 


Public Interest Fields 


It is generally accepted that even 
mall local strikes cannot be tolerated 
in certain vital fields such as trans- 
portation, utilities, hospitals, food dis- 
tribution and similar essential servi- 
ces. Various state and Federal laws 
have been enacted in an effort to pre- 
vent such strikes. But such laws are 
not fully effective (partly because of 
political obstacles to their enforce- 
ment) and are none too satisfactory 
in any case. It will be many years 
before all workers in these fields ac- 
cept the fact that they have chosen to 
work in an industry where the public 
interest forbids strikes; even then, 
arbitration of wage disputes in such 
felds will usually involve a choice 
between imposing excessive costs on 
the public and making the workers 
leel that they are being victimized 
as compared with employes in other 
industries. 

Another major problem concerns 
defense production. Labor has not 
hesitated to call strikes against atomic 
energy plants, jet aircraft or engine 
producers, or: any other category of 
defense contractors on whose output 
the nation’s security and the lives of 
its fighting men depend. The same 
situation prevailed during World 
War II, despite the no-strike pledge 
allegedly in effect at that time. Un- 
der the present Administration, there 
is little chance of a sensible solution 
to this or the other labor problems 
mentioned, but the next President 
must provide leadership in an effort 
to minimize the heavy toll of strike 
losses. 
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Distillers 





Concluded from page 7 


Another important step taken by 
National was the formation of Na- 
tional Petro-Chemicals Corporation, 
60 per cent-owned by the company 
and 40 per cent by Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line. A plant at Tuscola 
(Ill.) will extract and process hydro- 
carbons from natural gas supplied by 
Panhandle. National has also ac- 
quired a 20 per cent interest in In- 
termountain Chemical Corporation 
(the balance is owned by Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical) which is build- 
ing a Wyoming plant to produce 300,- 
000 tons of soda ash annually. 

Biggest of the “Big Four’—Dis- 
tillers Corporation-Seagrams — has 
been mentioned in connection with 
various diversification moves from 
time to time, but as yet has only 
minor non-liquor interests. These 
include products of its Pharma-Craft 
subsidiary which manufactures deo- 
dorants such as Fresh and Heed. 
However, Distillers can well afford 
to look askance at other lines since 
five of its blends were listed among 
the nation’s ten fastest-selling whis- 
kies last year and it has been esti- 
mated that the company does around 
30 per cent of the industry’s total 
dollar volume. The other leading 
Canadian distiller, Hiram Walker, is 
the fourth largest but has frequently 
been able to show the widest profit 
margins. Unlike its larger competi- 
tors, Walker has negligible debt. 


Current Outlook 


Pending an upturn in earnings, the 
distilling group may turn in only an 
average market performance in the 
months ahead. However, several is- 
sues have recently rebounded sharply 
from their 1952 lows, indicating that 
investor interest is not lacking. Sev- 
eral leaders have better-than-average 
long-term records; Schenley, for ex- 
ample, has operated profitably in 
every year since incorporation in 
1933, and National has done likewise 
since 1924, with only one exception. 
Considering these factors, as well as 
the strong excess profits tax position 
of the group, better-situated distillers 
may be retained in the average busi- 
nessman’s portfolio. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 


8 4 TH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 
The Board of Directors declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on 
the Common Stock of 40 cents 
per share, payable September 
1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record August 15, 1952. 
D. L. BARNES, JR. 


) August 4, 1952 Treasurer 


Financing the Consumer through na- 
tion-wide subsidiaries — principally: 


Public Loan Corporation 


Domestic Finance Corporation 
Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 


General Public Loan 
Corporation 





Amenican- Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable September 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on August 25, 1952. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable September 24, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on September 3, 1952. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 


oOo SSE 
— 








Esso 


The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.00 per share, of which $.75 
per share was designated as regular and $.25 per 
share as extra, payable on September 12, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness, three o’clock, P. M., on August 11, 1952. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
July 31, 1952. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of its Board 
of Directors held Monday, 
July 28, 1952, Blaw-Knox 
Company declared a divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share on 
its outstanding no-par capi- 
tal stock, payable Septem- 
ber 10, 1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 11, 1952. 


G. L. LANGRETH, Vice President—Finance 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Coca-Cola Company 


The Best Foods, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware; 
Avenue, New York 22, N. 

100 W. 10th St., 
cember 1, 1950): 


Capitalization: 


RR SUE SU cia seanesaeanSiecesasaen sd aweenseeneeeean *1,154,000 
eet MRK: Ab MET)... Uc ounnnccescsvbenees cokcnneuee $4,275,978 shs 


established 1886. Office: 515 Madison 
Annual meeting: First Monday in May at 
Wilmington, Delaware. Number of stockholders (De- 
20,263. 





*Subsidiary notes. tOf which Coca-Cola International Corp. 
30.6% as of March 1, 1952 


owned 


Business: Manufacturer and distributor of Coca-Cola, larg- 
est selling soft drink in the world. Distribution covers U. S. 
and has extended to numerous foreign countries. Syrup 
(concentrate) plants are in the U.S. (10), Canada (5), Mex- 
ico, Cuba (2), parts of Continental Europe, South Africa, 
South America, Hawaii, French Morocco and Australia. 

Management: Aggressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $84.4 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash and call loans, $25.3 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $31.1 million. Book value of stock, $34.15 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1893 to date. 

Outlook: Company enjoys an unexcelled trade position and 
finances are strong, but competition is growing, the industry 
operates under a relatively inflexible price structure and 
earnings in an inflationary period are not outstanding. 

Comment: Stock’s chief appeal is for income purposes. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. ing 67 $5.73 $7.59 $8.22 $8.76 $7.41 $6.11 *$2.87 
Dividends paid ..... 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 2.00 
RE Aes Ree. 183 200 191%4 183 172 165 132 117% 
We swackuaceisanee 130 130 141 134% 124% 112% 100% 102 


*First half vs. $2.73 in same period 1951. 





International Utilities Corporation 





Incorporated: 1924, Maryland. Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May at 1508 First National Bank 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Number of stockholders (May 12, 1952): 5,800. 


Capitalization: 
NMMmTaEe BONE CONE IRIE 6s ooo ep Socks gp snb dieu ca vewscuse $31,858,000 


Subsidiary preferred stocks and minority interest............ $8,308,200 
*Preferred stock $1.40 cum. conv. ($25 par)..........eeseeee. 250,000 shs 
RSE SIDKK “ASS WAT) oo oii sn avenue c eb esissba wens seoedhuwene 964,677 shs 


*Callable at $33.50 chrouzh May 1, 1955, less $0.50 each 3 years to 
$31.50 after May 1, 1964; convertible into common at $31.50 a 
May 1, 1957, $35 through May 1, 1959, $39.375 through May 1, 196i, 
through May 1, 1963, — 50 through May 1, 1965, $63 thereafter; a 
taking preferred at $31.50 


Business: Subsidiaries Canadian Western Natural Gas, 
Northwestern Utilities and Canadian Utilities supply natural 
gas (83.5% of operating revenues) and electricity (16.5%) to 
@ population of about 371,000 in the province of Alberta, 
Canada. Also holds diversified investments. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. With $7.6 million ($10.8 million 
at market) construction funds and investments excluded 
from current assets, working capital December 31, 1951, $5.2 
million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; U. S. & Canadian 
Gov’ts, $2.7 million. Book value of common stock, $17.60 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on pres- 
ent common, 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Company should participate in growth of the 
Canadian economy and expanding demand for utility services 
in its area, but regulatory factors will largely determine 
earnings results. 

Comment: Shares carry a businessman’s risk. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.94 $1.13 $1.28 $1.45 7$1.76 $1.82 $1.90 +$2.07 
Dividends paid ..... 0.33% 0.50 0.94 0.90 0.95 1.00 1.05 1.20 
So Reger at 8% 1336 16% 125 13% 20 22% 273% 
2 eee ee 6 7% il 9% 9% 125% 17 20% 

*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. {Revised by company. tOn average 


shares outstanding. 
change July 5, 1949. 
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§Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange July 7, 1944; N. Y. Stock Ex- 





Incorporated: 1898, New Jersey, as American Linseed Co.; name changed 
to Gold Dust Corp. in 1928, to Hecker Products Corp. in 1936, and present 
title in 1942. Executive office: 1 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in September at.15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City 2, N. J., or in New York, N. Y. Number of stockholders 
(June 30, 1951): 19,195. 


Capitalization: 


ee, | eT Te nmareE TT? rrr rrrr tr rrr rit ci 
Capital stock 151. DOr). occkcsccverccesccvcesseseceeccecntes 1,500, Goo. oe 



























Business: A leader in all three fields, company produces 
(1) food specialties, including margarine, mayonnaise, vari 
ated dressings, cake flour and cereals, pickles, refined edible 
oils; (2) shoe polishes and allied products; and (3) house 
hold, fabric and Easter egg dyes. Trade names include 
Nucoa, Best Foods, Hellman’s, Presto, H-O, Force, Faning’s 
Bread and Butter, Shinola, Two-in-One and Rit. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1951 
$21.6 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $4.7 million; U. S. Gov'ts 
$9.8 million. Book value of stock, $24.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume should be fairly well maintained 
although it is not immune to variations in consumer pur 
chasing power. Wide diversification of products tends to 
offset traditionally keen competition in the industry. 

Comment: Shares are improving but still semi-speculative 




























EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share... $1.68 $1.99 $1.53 $6.36 $3.14 $4.56 1$4.04 [$1.9 
yEarned per share... 1.68 2.00 3.53 6.36 4.01 5.69 §3.20 2.00 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.10 2.20 3.75 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.00 
MRM. “aciston caauesies 28% 31% 3256 37% 36 3956 37% 33% 
TR 8 Seas Meuees 17 22 1956 25 25 31% 32% 2955 


*Before contingency reserves (credits in 1946, 1949 and 1950). fAfter such adjust- 
ments. tBefore net inventory writedown less tax credit. tAfter such adjustment. 
{Nine months to March 31 vs. $3.08 in like period year earlier. 





United Board & Carton Corporation 





Incorporated: 1912, New Jersey; reorganization of a 1909 reorganization 
of an established business. Office: 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Thursday in November at 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey = J. Number of stockholders (July 11, 1950): Preferred, 85; 
common, , 


Capitalization: 


MS HERRON 85 he's 50a nn neko Ste eee awe Mae Shane $60,636 
Preferred stock 6% non-cum. ($100 par)..........cceececees 4,276 shs 
CORR DUE OR rE 6.0. 6isih wives 0 cee pes See aieeed aise ¥oaKEE 239,570 shs 


*Callable at $110. 


Business: Makes folding cartons from paperboard and foil 
laminated paperboard; paperboard produced in excess of 
that converted is sold to others. Carton plants are in New 
York (3) and Ohio; paperboard mills in New York (2) and 
Ohio have combined capacity of about 300 tons per day. 
Laminating plant is in New York. 

Management: Showing progress; re-elected in 1950 contest. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1951, 
$2.8 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.4 million; 
inventories, $2.2 million. Book value of common stock, 
$22.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends (non-cumulative) 
were paid through 1921, and in 1923-29, 1936-38, 1940-48 and 
1950 to date: on common 1937, 1942, 1947-48 and 1950 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings reflect fluctuations in general 
business conditions. Company’s poor competitive position in 
buyers’ market is reflected in wide swings in year to yeal 
results. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended May 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... $0.39 $0.18 $5.11 $4.95 Ds. 9 $0.58 $3.14 $2.61 
Calendar years - 
Dividends paid None None 1.25 1.25 None 0.50 0.75 — 0.50 
<a ee 13% 15% 19% 15% 9% 18% 21 17% 
Migw2! dss ook cocwle ak 6% 9% 12 6% 43% 75% 42««15% ~~ 144s 


736 weeks to February 2, 1952 vs. $2.25 like period a year earlier. D—Deficit. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
iid on the ex-dividend date, normally 


ree days before the record date. 
Hldrs. 


Company 


lan Wood Steel ....Q35c 
fie SIR ME 662s 553 Q$1.25 
Atorfer. EGOG.:.. s00s «sie 10c 
Bs SE Oe Sacks ees Q75c 
Reet, COMEEE oo ccs asics Q50c 



































\merican Hawaiian S.S..75c 


\merican Investment. .Q40c 
\merican Laundry 

ee ae Q50c 

Amer. Mach. & Fdry.. .Q20c 
imerican News ..... M25c 
\merican Seating ....Q25c 
\mer. Vitrified Prod.. .Q20c 
Angostura- 

Wuppermann ....... QO5c 
RN TUE 3 oso secs 50c 
Atlantic Refining ..... Q50c 
\tlanta Gas Light ....Q30c 

Do 414% pf. ...Q$1.12% 
Atlas Powder .......... 40c 
Bath Iron Works ...... 50c 
Bethlehem Steel ......... $1 


Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet 444%. pf..Q$1.12% 


Blockson Chemical ..... 30c 
Bourne Mills ......... Q50c 
Bower Roller Bearing ..50c 
BIOWH SHO coc cc oo see 60c 
Brunswick-Balke-Coll. . .25c 

ie | Saareeer Q$1.25 
Buffalo Forge ......... 50c 
Burlington Mills 

oy | er Q87 4c 

De Fie Wiedaccavas ls Q$1 
Bush Terminal ......... 10c 
Carborundum Co. ...... 35c 
Century Ribbon Mills. .Q15c 


Champion Paper & Fibre 
af ee Q$1.121%% 


Chicago Corp. $3 pf. ..Q75c 
Clark Controller ..... Q50c 
Clavton & Lambert. .Q12%c 
Cleveland & Pitts. 

2S, | Serer Q50c 
i? ee Q25c 
Columbia Broadcasting. .40c 

Do A. BB ic ccc 40c 
ao ee $1 
Coca-Cola Int'l. ...... $7.40 
Mme BOD 9 bs ehaes nae 040c 
Continental Can. ..... Q50c 
Continental Copper & 

Steel Indust. ....... Ql5c 
Copper Range ........ Q20c 
Copperweld Steel ....... 50c 


Cornell Dubilier Elec..Q30c 

Do $5.25 pf. ....Q$1. ~ 
Creole Petroleum ..... $1.50 
Cushmans Sons pf. 7%.$1.75 


De. Frege. 55 cca sé: 15c 
Durham Hosiery Mills. .25c¢ 
DOG Prwivsaeas action 25c 
Eagle-Picher Co....... Q30c 
El Paso Natural Gas 
J oe) eee Q$1.02% 
Do 4.25% pf. ...Q$1.06% 
Do 5.50% pf. ...Q$1.37% 
= ee Q$1.34 


Do 4.40% pf. ..... Q$1.10 


Ely Walker .......... Q25c 
Fairchild Engine & 
AstQRRe <.oc45 sense xa 30c 
Fajardo Sugar ....... Q050c 
DDG inp cashes sense E50c 
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Company 
Fishman (M. H.) ....Q15c 
Fimtkote. Co. ..<si..... Q50c 
Follansbee Steel ....... 25c 
og ee Q10c 
General Dynamics ...... 50c 
General Mills 

334% pf....: ee O843%c 
General Motors ......... $1 

DeSa7oe. .....:; Q9334c 

ERE On kesewees Q$1.25 
Goebel Brewing....... Q10c 

| 2 Re Ee ee eee E10c 
Great Atlantic & 

ig $1 
Great Northern Paper ..60c 
Gulf States Utilities 

i ae QO$1.05 

Do $4.40 pf. ...... QO$1.10 

Do $4.44 pf. ...... O$1.11 


Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1.12% 
Harbison-Walker ...... 50c 
Honolulu Oil 
Houston Oil Field ..Q12%c 


cb. & ae QO$1.25 
Do 5%% pf. ...Q$l. wd 


TRANG. SIGCE ..ccccccece 
Inter City Baking ae 


International Nickel ..Q50c 
International Silver ..... $1 
Iowa Power & Light. .Q35c 
Do 3.30% pf. ..... Q82%c 
Lake Superior Dist. 
[a 045c 
a 30c 
BT ae cae ob aienad El5c 
EE a rita lece and Q50c 
Lockheed Aircraft ...... 30¢ 


Ludlow Manufacturing 


ER Bede vis beans 65c 
Macmillan Co. ....... Q25c 
Maine Central R.R. 

Cle the savvweris. $1.50 
Marshall- Wells ....... $2.50 
Merritt-Chapman ..... Q50c 
McGraw-Hill 

Te 65c 
Michigan Bumper 

8s ae cia PaiiKo ain Q20c 
Michigan Seamless 

, re 20c 
Mid-Continent Airlines. .25c 
Minneapolis-Honeywell. .50c 

Do 3.79% pf. ...... Q94c 
Minnesota Power & 

WP ode ac 0 i's 0 tas Q55c 
Missouri Public Serv. ..25c 
Monarch Machine 

. gay ec ae Q30c 
National Tea 

eee Q$1.05 
New Britain Gas 

Re LU fama sd. oc e's 040c 
Ohio Power Co. 

414% pf. ....... Q$1.12 f 
Pacific Finance ....... Q50c 
Package Machinery ...Q40c 


Panhandle Oil.......... 15¢ 


Paramount Pictures. ..Q50c 
Parker Pen cl B ..... QO30c 
[Of ee ee Q30c 
Penn. Water & Power. .50c 
og | Sarre Q$1.25 
Pepperell Mfg......... Q75c 
pe Oe Oi E$1 
Wee EG x oka cos Q35c 
Phila. Suburban 
Transportation ....... 50c 


Pay- 
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8- 8 
8-14 
10- 6 
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8-22 
8-22 


8- 7 
8-26 


8-20 
8-20 
8-20 
8-20 
8-11 
8-15 
8-20 
9-20 
9-20 
8-13 
9-15 
8-21 
8-14 
9-18 
9-18 





Company 
Pittsburgh Coke & 

Chemical-....:..<.s2..25e 
Pittsburgh & West Va. 

) Er 50c 
Polaris Mining ....... Q10c 
Poor @ta.@ SB .....%-; 25c 

ic «” DV ae Q37'%c 
Portsmouth Steel ...Q37%c 
Public Service 

(N. H.) 5.40% pf. ...45c 
Purity Bakeries ........ 60c 
Remington Rand ...... Q25c 
Riverside Metal ........ 30c 
Rockwood & Co. ...Q37M%ec 

i, > Serre Q$1.25 
Roxy Theatre 

iene Q37%c 
Seegar Refrigerator..... 40c 

(teeter re vie E40c 
Serrick Corp. B ...... Q40c 
Sheaffer (W. A.) 

NE co Wad sre wate e O30c 

Ss eeeniaer eins E10c 
Pee BE gn ckcecas Q30c 
Shenango Valley Water 

Sk pease kaes 1.25 
Simonds Saw & Steel .. .80c 
Sonotone Corp. .......- O8c 
ge Western El. 

An Te Oe ee 25c 
Standard Oil (Cal.) ....65c 


Ee fie SARS RS ".E10c 
— Oil (N. J.). , 
Standard Oil (Ohio). “Sete 

Do 334% pf. ..... Q9334c 
Stand. Railway Equip..Q25c 
State Fuel Supply ...... 15c 
Storkline Furniture. .Q37%c 
Sunray Drug 5c 


pe ee Q37%c 
Superior Portland 

RE ork dens nae Q25c 
et Go its sasies 50c 


Texas Gulf Producing... 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.Q25c 
Timken Roller Bearing. .75c¢ 
Truax-Traer Coal..... Q40c 
Tung-Sol Elec. 


DS rT ere Q62%c 
Twin Coach 

CS re Q37%c 
Union Oil (Cal.) 

ae Q9334¢ 
Union Tank Car ..... Q65c 
Ce a nee vines 45c 
RS ee 50c 

oS eres O$2 


Universal Cons. Oil ... 
Universal Winding 
SPOE:. siviesuevs Q22%c 





Vick Chemical ....... Q30c 
Vulcan sempre 

, 3 Sree sere Q35c 
wideseie 8 Spe rere 040c 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 

6 SE Pee eee Q$1 
Western Air Lines ..... 15¢ 
Western Auto Supply. > 
Whitaker Paper ........ 25c 

Accumulations 

Telephone Bond & 

Ss 2 eee $1 
# *Canadian currency. E—FExtra. 


Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 


Hldrs. 
Pay- of 
able Record 
9-1 8-19 
9-15 8-20 
9-2 8-18 
9-2 8-15 
9-2 8-15 
9-2 8-15 
8-15 8-4 
8-29 8-15 
10-1 9-9 
9-15 9-5 
%2 $135 
10-1 9-15 
8-30 815 
11- 3 10-17 
11- 3 10-17 
9-15 8-25 
8-25 8-15 
8-25 8-15 
9-12. 8-18 
9-2 8-20 
9-15 8-22 
9-30 9-5 
9-15 9- 3 
9-10 8-ll 
9-10 8-ll 
9-12 8-ll 
9-12 8-ll 
9-10 8-15 
10-15 9-15 
9-2 8-15 
9-10 820 
8-28 8-20 
9-1 8-15 
9-1 8-15 
9-10 8-26 
9-25 9-11 
9-6 8-22 
9-2 8-11 
9-10 8-20 
9-10 8-29 
9-2 8-13 
10-1 9-19 
9-10 8-20 
9-2 8-12 
9-15 8-30 
9-10 8-20 
9-10 8-20 
8-30 8-15 
9-2 8-15 
9-5 8-15 
10-20 10-10 
9-12 8-18 
9-1 8-15 
9-15 8-29 
9-2 8-18 
10-1 9-12 
9-15 8-15 
M—Monthly. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 





Incorporated: 1927, New York, as a consolidation of established companies. 
Office: Baltimore 3, Md., and 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth "Thursday in April at New York, N. Y. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 4,058; common, 5,461. 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt $25,000,000 
7Preferred stock $2 cum. _ par) 275,000 shs 
SOR SDRC MGRLON WRI 5 Srcds cave sce bneesskussenea wes 1,207,790 shs 


~ #Callable at $50. 


Business: Manufactures Crown metal caps for sealing 
beer, carbonated beverage and other bottles, Dacro metal 
milk bottle caps and a wide variety of other metal closures. 
Also manufactures, uses and sells related machinery and 
equipment. Owns Crown Can and controls (51.5%) Crown 
Cork International. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. ; 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital De- 
cember 31, 1951, $26.4 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equiva- 
lent, $3.6 million; inventories, $34.1 million. Book value of 
common stock, $30.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common. 1930-1932; 1934-1938; 1940-52. 

Outlook: Demand for company’s products is diversified 
among many industries, and has increased considerably in 
recent years. Further longer term growth is indicated, but 
swings in the business cycle will continue to affect results. 

Comment: Cyclical and leverage influences make both 
issues relatively volatile. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Harned per share.. $1.51 $2.10 $3.00 $3.28 $1.22 $1.60 $2.54 $0.09 
Dividends paid ... 06.62% 0.75 0.80 1.25 1.25 = 1.00 1.25 $0.50 
29% 31 22% 26% 19% 17% 22 19% 

16 15% 17% 13% 12% 15 14% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in January, 1948. Noe J —— to June 30 vs. $1.43 
in same 1951 period. tDividend action deferred July 2 





Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1926, Ontario, Canada; established in 1858. Office: Walker- 
ville, Ontario. Annual meeting: Second Friday in December. Number of 
stockholders (August 31, 1951): 11,870. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $3,072,500 
ee ee, ee ee er es 2,886,148 shs 


Business: Largest Canadian distiller, and one of the four 
leaders in the U. S., with daily capacity of 28,000 imperial 
proof gallons in Canada, 163,000 U. S. proof gallons in the 
U. S. Also owns distilleries in Scotland and Argentine, and 
California wineries. Trade names include Canadian Club, 
Hiram Walker’s, Imperial, William Penn, Corby’s Reserve 
and Ballantine’s. U. S. takes 85-90% of output. Owns Robert 
Kilgar & Co. (maltsters and grain merchants). 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1951, 
$117.6 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $23.0 million; Gov’t securi- 
ties, $5.0 million; inventories, $99.9 million. Book value of 
stock, $52.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927-1932; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: In addition to strongly established brand names, 
company has embarked on a long range program of ag- 
gressive promotional activities. Grain costs are important 
in the earnings picture and volume will continue to reflect 
disposable consumer income. 

Comment: Shares are better-than-average in this group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... $3.07 $5.28 $6.54 $6.62 $8.19 $$9.68 +$7.23 §$4.41 


Calendar years 
1.00 1.27% 2.00 2.10 3.55 4.00 


TDividends paid .... 
24% 27% 33 53 56% 51% 
17% 185 21% #31 45% 42% 


~ * Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946. ¢In Canadian dollars, with dividends 
subject to'15% non-resident tax. tAfter reserves for foreign exchange fluctuations, 


$0.41 in 1949-50 and $0.33 in 1950-51. §Nine months to May 31 vs. $6.43 in like 
1950-51 period. 
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1.05 


385% 
23% 


2.25 





Incorporated: 1910, Ohio; established, 1900. Offices: 1200 Firestone Park- 
way, Akron 17, Ohio, and 20 West End Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: January 10, or within thirty days thereafter. Number of 
stockholders (October 31, 1951): Preferred, 2,930; common, 14,776. 
Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

*Preferred stock 44%% cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($12.50 


*Callable at $105. 


$127,000,000 
104,000 shs 
ER Par Tere 3,903,868 shs 


Business: Third largest manufacturer of tires and tube 
(normally about two-thirds of sales) and other rubbe 
articles. Sells through own chain of 700 auto supply and 
service stores and more than 66,000 independent dealers 
Makes some 7,500 mechanical rubber, plastic, steel and othe 
items; has a 200,000-acre plantation in Liberia. In 195 
introduced blowout-safe, puncture sealing tubeless tire. 

Management: Progressive and able. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 195: 
$201.2 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $37.1 million; inventories 
$159.3 million. Book value of common stock, $71.77 per share 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com 
mon, 1910-21 and 1924 to date. 

Outlook: Over-all sales are largely influenced by swings 0 
the general business cycle, but steady uptrend in number 0 
motor vehicles in operation creates rising replacement tire 
demand which helps to offset recurring declines in sales 0 
original equipment. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment caliber; common is 
one of the stronger issues in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF riage STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1950 195 
Earned per share.... $3.71 $6.60 $6.72 $4. 40 §$$8.37 1$12. a 


Calendar years 
1.87% 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Dividends paid 
“% 30% 26% 48% 43% 70% 
25% 21% 21 21% 26% 405% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. +tAfter $1.02 contingency reserve for u 
remitted net income of foreign subsidiaries, $1. 32 in 1949, $1.66 in 1950, $2.89 in 
1951. §After $2.30 debit for ‘‘last-in first-out’ inventory adjustment. {First half 
1951-52 fiscal year vs. $5.85 year before. 


1948 19 
7$6.91 1$4.8 
1.25 


2.50 3.50 





Homestake Mining Company 





Incorporated: 1877, California. Main office: 100 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Cal. Mine office: Lead, South Dakota. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday in April. Approximate number of stockholders: 12,500. 
Capitalization: 


Long term deb 
Capital stock ($13, Oe) rrr re ree, ee rere 2,009, $80. ae 


Business: Largest domestic gold producer, with properties 
located in the Black Hills of South Dakota. Has a long 
record of profitable operations excepting only the period oj 
Government-ordered wartime suspension from June, 1943 t0 
July, 1945. Ore mined in 1951 amounted to 1,046,203 tons; 
gold output was valued at $15.5 million. Reserves estimated 
at 20.5 million tons. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital Decembe 
31, 1951, $13.9 million; ratio, 6.2-to-1; cash, $5.2 million; 
marketable securities, $10.9 million; gold bullion, $337,482. 
Book value of stock, $12.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1879-1919; 1921-42; 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Gold at a fixed price and rising labor and other 
costs narrow profit margin, while labor scarcities hampe! 
efforts to expand ore tonnage output. Reversal of earnings 
downtrend hinges on transition into a deflationary economy. 

Comment: Shares are among the best of the gold produc 
ing equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Earned per share...D$0.57 D$0.23 $1.96 $2.32 $2.16 60 
tEarned per share... D0.57 D0.24 1.18 1.29 71.22 
None 1.40 2.00 2.00 


— paid .... None 
Hi . 60% 56 48 42% 
42 34% 35% 29% 


*Before percentage depletion. +After percentage depletion. tAfter losses on sale of 
foreign subsidiary, $0.65 in 1947, $0.07 in 1948. D—Deficit. 
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MeAllied Products 


WAmerican Snuff 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


1952 


1951 


12 Months to June 30 


American Gas & Elec. ... 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Consolidated Edison 

Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pr. 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt. .. 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt. .. 
New England Gas & Elec. 
Philadelphia Electric .... 
Penna. Power & Light .. 
Public Service (Ind.) ... 
Southern Natural Gas ... 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. .... 
Toledo Edison 


$4.55 
2.45 
2.23 
1.71 
2.86 
1.87 
1.17 
2.18 
2.42 
2.39 
4.61 
1.07 
0.99 


Air Associates 
Amer. Distilling 
Ashland Oil & Ref.*...... 
Black & Decker 

Burlington Mills 

Clinton Foods 

pes SS ac kises vee nae 
Hoe (R.) 


North American Aviation. 


Outboard, Marine & Mfg.. 3.52 


$4.96 
2.00 
2.19 
1.33 
3.27 
2.03 
1.02 
2.08 
2.37 
2.33 
3.98 
2.11 
0.88 


9 Months to June 30 
5 D0.26 


3.72 
1.81 
4.97 
1.59 
2.19 
0.49 
1.71 
4.62 
1.30 
3.54 


6 Months to June 30 


ABC Vending 0.52 
ACF-Brill Motors 1.24 
Acme Aluminum Alloys .. 0.71 
Acme Steel 0.81 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance. 1.57 
Allied Chem. & Dye 2.33 
1.61 
4.39 
2.07 
0.82 
0.53 
1.81 
0.50 
0.37 
1.31 
2.03 


Aluminum Co. of Amer. . 
Amer. Brake Shoe 
American Can 

Amer. Encaustic Tiling .. 
Amer. Mach. & Metals .. 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. San.. 
American Seating 


Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelt. 
Anderson-Prichard Oil .. 
Armco Steel 


Babbitt (B.T.) 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Barber Oil 

Barium Steel 

Belding Heminway 

Bethlehem Steel 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet .. 

Blaw-Knox 

Boeing Airplane 

Borg-Warner 

WmDridgeport Brass 

Buckeye Pipe Line 

Burroughs Adding Mach.. 

Calumet & Hecla 0.59 

Carey (Philip) Mfg. .... 1.02 

Carriers & General ‘ 

WaChamberlin Co. ......... 

Chicago Gorge... sie esa 

ore 

Climax Molybdenum 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .. 

Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater 

Commercial Solvents .... 

Consolidated Coppermines 

Continental Oil 

Copperweld Steel 

Crown Cork Int’l 

Deep Rock Oil 

Delaware & Hudson Co... 

De Vilbiss Co. .......... 

Diamond T Motor Car .. 


0.80 


0.54 
1.10 


SENS SSrsNErerrrn: 
Ww “SI OW wns 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: — 1952 


1951 


6 Months to June 30 


Dixie Cup 

Dome Mines 

DW G Cigar 

meer Core so... sees 
Eastern Stainless Steel .. 
Electrolux Corp. ........ 
Falstaff Brewing 
Fansteel Metallurgical . 
Firth Carpet 

Foster Wheeler 
Gen. American Transp. .. 
General Baking 

General Cigar 

General Motors 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood.. 
Gotham Hosiery 

Granite City Steel 
Greenfield Tap & Die .... 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio 
Harbison- Walker Refract.. 
Homestake Mining 
Houston Oil 

Hubbell (Harvey) 
Inland Steel 
International Silver 
Island Creek Coal 
Kalamazoo Stove 
Se ere 
Magma Copper 

Maine Central R.R....... 
Marshall Field 

Seg Peer ee 
McGraw-Hill Publish..... 
Minneapolis-Honeywell .. 
Mission Development .... 
Mississippi River Fuel... 
Moore-McCormack Lines. 
Motorola, Inc. .......... 
National Lead 

Pacific Western Oil 
Panhandle Eastern P. L.. 
Pfizer (Chas.) 

Phila. & Reading C. & I.. 
rer 
Remington Rand 

Republic Aviation 
Richfield Oil 

) AAAS 
Ruberoid Co. 

Ruppert (Jacob) 


St. Joseph Lead 

Scott Paper 

Scranton Electric 

Seaboard Air Line 

Seiberling Rubber 

Skelly Oil 
ee 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 

Standard Oil (Ky.) : 
Standard Oil (N. J.).... 

Sun Chemical 

Sunbeam Corp. .......... 
Sutherland Paper 

Texas Guif Producing.... y 
Texto: Eats . és 0. Ji dase D1.38 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 1.20 
Union Oil (Cal.)........ 2.45 
United-Carr Fastener ... 

U. S. Gypsum 

U. S. Rubber 


Vanadium Corp. ........ 
Visking Corp. ........... ’ 
Weston Elec. Instrument. 3.40 
White Sewing Machine... D0.14 


*Canadian 
D—Deficit. 


$1.50 
*0.33 
0.42 
1.58 
1.03 
0.77 
0.81 
1.21 


currency. a—Class A 
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TENNESSEE 


Corporation 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. ' 
July 15, 1952 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 25, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 

September 11, 1952. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH 

Treasurer, 














A te 


gre quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share has 


= been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
= Company, payable September 16, 1952, to 
= stockholders of record August 29, 1952. 
= The stock transfer books will remain open. 
= E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
= August 5, 1952. 








REAL ESTATE 





FLORIDA 





BEAUTIFUL ORANGE GROVES, CATTLE 
AND CATTLE RANCHES FOR SALE. 
F. F. PREVATT 
Seville, Fla. 





NEW YORK 





PECONIC BAY, LONG ISLAND 
(at Laurel) 

Bayfront house for gracious summer living. 
furnished or unfurnished, accessible to New 
York. Sacrifice—retiring executive wishes to 
move West. Generous living room, dining 
room, modern kitchen, one bedroom and bath 
on first floor, 3 bedrooms with running 
water and bath second floor. Fireplace, 
natural gas floor furnace. Bath houses, laun- 
dry, 2-car garage, steel bulkhead. 


Telephone Mattituck 8075 
P. O. Box 77, Laurel, L. I., N. Y. 





VIRGINIA 





CHESAPEAKE BAY 


430 acres. Four miles of waterfront. 
Sportsman's Paradise on Eastern Shore of 
Virginia. Seafood and good hunting. Two 
houses and boat. Ideal Livestock Farm. 
City Conveniences. $100 per acre. 


Owner 
P.O. Box 75 
Craddockville, Va. 











INVESTMENT 





FOR SALE: Ideal for children’s trust fund. 
Newly completed three story office and dial equip- 
ment building leased to telephone company for 
twenty years with renewal options for five five- 
year periods or purchase option at end of twenty 
years. Now financed by insurance company over 
twenty year period. Rental $15,000.00 annually. 
Owner will sell equity for $50,000.00 cash. 


Write 
BOX 113, TYLER, TEXAS, 
for full information. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 








Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 

member firm. 


Opening ‘an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free “Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 


keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists for Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks: 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 
and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,00! stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. : 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 


agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 
refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling 
to yield over 7 per cent. 


Investor's Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work," and "Production Personalities.” 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 

















































































































<— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for | READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 Seasonal ae 230 
1935:39= 205 
“i \ f“ VIE 000 
\ a ‘3 
180 \ 215 
160 INDEX OF sj 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION \ 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 te ae 3952 195 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1992 3} F MAM J 3 
° a 1952 — 1951 
Trade Indicators jay tig huge tage 
E i 7 28 7,405 7,003 
SEtectrical Output CR WE). .6.6.0sicde ee caiass 7,180 7,3 ; ! 
ati » of Capacity). <..iscxscas 15.3 42.9 83.6 1011 
Hu + oe sha Diskin ictaditins 608,957 607,271 7610,000 813,366 
~ a 1951 
July 16 July 23 July 30 Aug. 1 
ee eee ee ee ee ( Federal ].... $35,757 $35,441 $35,315 $32,48 
{Commercial Loans ..>..... Reserve sinthe 20,637 20,626 20,581 19,12 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 2,118 2,031 1,988 1,39 
{U. S. Gov't Securities...... 94 |.... 33,402 33,256 33,267 30,9 
{Demand Deposits ......... |. Giese. Jeux. oe aye a Br 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 64 02 F ; 
pam hen; Cee oases xin rcenmnrciess 28,988 28,884 28,952 27,774 


§000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 

















Closing Dow-Jones —_——  —__ 1852 2 oe ti 
Averages: July 36 July 31 Aug. 1 ae 2 niae prove a vas 
ials .. 279.24 279.56 279.80 5 ; E : 
» oe .. 103.52 103.82 103.81 Exchange 103.36 103.48 103.82 
15 Utilities 50.37 50.55 50.51 Closed 50.58 51.07 51.07 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 107.61 107.85 107.87 | 107.76 107.93 107.93 96.05 
en ——— 
Details of Stock Trading: July 36 July 31 Aug. 1 Aug. 2 a . ad 
Traded (000 omitted).... 1,240 1,230 1,050 05 
“se Seated . Cerens : Ree rr tes eee 1,054 1,068 1,088 1,057 ae 
Number of Advances............ 461 459 433 | 339 _ 
Number of Declines............ 317 333 346 Exchange 442 
Number Unchanged ............ 276 276 309 Closed 276 313 
New Highs for 1952............. 45 51 37 | pA 7 
New bows for 1952... 6s25s. Ba. 11 7 7 | 
Bond Trading: | ’ 
| 8.79 
Dow- 40-Bond Average.... 98.77 96.85 98.80 98.77 9 
we (000 pine Fein pt tuesders 3,180 3,590 2,500 | 3,230 3,120 
*Average Bond Yields: “ July z July $ July1é6 July 3 July 30 High Low 
ee ee eee 2.924% 2.928% 2.945% 2.944% 2.940% 3.026% 2.890% 
Me eee skl iadenas 3.256 3.260 3.260 3264 3.264 3.390 3.256 
De cinvedhccumainnt 3.541 3.532 3.529 3.528 3.542 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: wit ae aa - 
50 Industrials ...... 5.71 5.76 5.68 ‘ , : ’ 
20 Saincahe ae 5.37 5.43 5.43 5.50 5.42 6.00 5.37 
PO ASHES 65525555 5.46 5.47 5.43 5.45 5.39 5.59 5.38 
DU SIOGIES ..5s2s'sca wks 5.66 5.71 5.64 5.66 5.60 6.13 5.60 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended August 5, 1952 


Shares 

. Traded 

Packard: Maotot GAL « o <<0 sda sca dquseadieavess 100,900 
Peete AE socks obec cadena kens 71,100 
American Machine & Foundry.............. 58,100 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary.... 54,200 
Spake DWiritia Te ink kd 6ke 5 Sp a5 0 yeee ns 53,300 
Pan American World Airways...........+-. 52,300 
American Telephone & Telegraph........... 46,500 
Se cee eee eo eee 41,700 
Southern Commieny oo ccs. ceca tueresicacses 38,900 
Standard Oil (New Jersey).............0000. 38,800 


————Closing-——__, 
July 29 Aug. 5 
5 5 

1434 15 
193% 20% 

153% 15 
40 403% 
9% 1034 
153% 15454 

5834 60 
14% 1434 
8034 8034 
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Net 
Change 


+ %4 
41% 
— 7 
+ x 
+4 
+ i 
+1% 
+4 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 












































































































































This is Part 25 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
wgic Pacific Plywoood....High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 12% 17% 26 23% 
ROO caiwccedsx February, 1949 5% 8% 17% 17% 
Earnings ..... D$0.06 $0.20 D$0.07 D$0.04 $2.16 $3.44 $4.48 $0.34 $5.04 $3.53 y$0.86 
Dividends .... Initial payment July 1 ————————_ 0.25 1.00 0.50 0.62% 1.50 1.121% 
illette Company .........-+- SE 283 563<6 5% 9% 16% 26% 42% 36% 39% 37% 51% 
ere eee 3 4% 7% 13% 22% 23% 27% 24 31% waa aa 
(After 2-for-1 split WE es Kesdess ‘tars waa pets “was aes seus witen wane 26% 33 33% 
December, 1950) ......... BO -Secrivsucs ey his wate tie are asta came ry 24% 24% 30% 
Earnings ..... $0.41 $0.52 $0.62 $0.87 $2.27 $2.55 $3.40 $3.13 $3.40 $3.34 y$1.53 
Dividends .... 0.22% 0.35 0.40 0.60 1.25 1.78 1.50 1.62% 2.44 2.50 1.50 
tated GEE owasuncdcccsccs RA 5% 14% 22% 63% 63 Kens vece 
| SP er a 5 11% 21 56% cokicdia ein 
(After 3-for-2 split Si Pe ae SOA wae 73% 42 hed 
Jonusey, WED oa ces ccecas pe TCE ee rr asne we ain eae 32% 26 wees oman eee naa aah ae 
(After 4-for-3 split Fae ear dees onan eae aides 29 25 17% 21% 247% 18% 
January, 1947) ........... Ore shal acataee itwhnta 17% 17 12% 13% 16% 15% 
Earnings ..... a$1.13 a$1.05 a$i. "54 a$2.50 a$6. 65 a$2.80 a$4.17 a$2.80 a$3.31 a$1.59 sai 
Dividends .... None 0.22 0.45 0.50 0.90 2.00 2.00 3.25 1.00 1.00 $0.75 
eaner Harvester ........... BE Se isaac ces Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 28% 24% 22% 2034 
LOW .cccccccss ; : eae 1949 21 16 18% 18 
tEarnings ..... j$0.85 j$1.04 j$1. j$1 -13 j$2.44 j$3.91 j$6.32 j$6.36 j$1.95 j$2.27 2$2.05 
tDividends .... 0.67% 0.75 0. ” 0.90 0.12% 1.80 p3.38 3.25 2.00 2.00 1.00 
lidden Company ............ 16 22% 25% 39 56% 50 aero 
12% 14% 18% 25% 36% 34 eet ar eae eae Pree 
(After 2-for-1 split wwive wate nas ates naar 26% 28 25% 31% 48¥y 42 
October, 1947) ........ ar ecee wees aaa eece ewes 22% 19% 17% 22% 27% 34% 
Earnings Bienes k$0.85 k$0.99 k$1.01 k$1.07 k$2.97 k$7.00 k$5.04 k$3.23 k$4.11 k$3.65 y$1.23 
Dividends .... 0.40 0.45 0.45 0.60 1.00 1.10 1.90 p1.60 2.10 a.42 125 
hel Boewlng: .......-..... a i 2% 3% 4% 7% 8% 7 6% 10% 12 9% 8% 
Low ....++++:: 1% 1% 2% 3% 5% 5% 4 5% 7% 7% 7% 
Earnings ..... $0.30 $0.32 $0.34 $0.28 $0.66 $0.86 $1.08 $1.37 $1.23 $0.78 y$0.48 
Dividends .... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.40 0.45 0.75 0.70 0.60 0.45 
old & Stock Telegraph..... eee 82 97% 175 165% 151% R.-- 122 116 134 140 134 
Low ....++-++: 73 73%, 85% 147% 116 04% 113 95% 106% 120 124% 
Earnings ..... Leased to Western Union Telegraph at pr of 6% per annum on capital stock ——————_ 
Dividends .... $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $4.50 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc. ....... eee ———Listed N.Y.S.E.———— 40 47% 33 24% 19 21% 24% 1834 
LOW ...eseeee: —— January, 19445 —— 25% 27 20% 14% 14% 13% 16% 16% 
Earnings ..... — _ Not available ———— h$1.98 $3.44 h$4.61 h$3.52 h$1.88 h$0.50 h$4.02 = 2z$2.52 
Dividends .... $1.00 $2.00 $3.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 1.50 1.37% None 0.37% 1.12% 
Goodrich (B. F.)........0000- 27 455% 54% 74% 88% 71% 64% 72% 128% 142% a 
- 40 53° 59% 49 47% 52% 69% 122% = 
(After 3-for-1 split ere eas aoe ee anes ato cs maine aes 66% 72% 
January, 1951) .......... Lo eh “nan wie us aS ert chia ade re 42% 55% 
Earnings ..... $1.91 $2.44 $2.55 $2.61 $5.90 $5.39 $5.52 $4.79 $8.06 $8.15 x$1.61 
Dividends .... 0.33 0.67 0.67 0.75 1.50 1.67 1.83 1.83 2.17 2.50 1.00 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber....High ......... 27 41% 51% 63% 77 61% 50% 45% 66% 96% 
eerie 10% 25% 36% 48 50% 41% 38% 34 43% 6534 eens 
(After 2-for-1 split Me cau sce barks hes ee row att pea gre re aia 50 47% 
Auge GH 6 cdckscscccc SOP ere owes ee eae adie wahate rc aha wane eee 40% 40 
Earnings ..... $2.73 $2.84 $2.95 $2.94 $8.03 $5.46 $5.21 $4.20 $7.81 $8.18 x$1.61 
Dividends .... 0.62% 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 2.25 
Gotham Hosiery ............. WE fvicaswvnes 4% 9% 17% 39 43 24 23% 16% 15 17% 10% 
Low ......56+ 1% 4% 8% 12% 19% 13% 15 10 10% 9% 8 
Earnings ..... $1.71 $1.24 $1.09 $1.52 $3.55 $4.47 $4.89 $1.31 $1.98 D$0.67 yD$0.29 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.75 1.60 1.95 2.10 1.45 1.00 1.00 None 
Gould National Batteries....High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 34% 34 45 41 45% 51 57% 
BO ccvsvsccus January, 1946 20% 24 19 28 36 45 49¥, 
Earnings ..... e$2.65 e$2.35 e$2.60 e$2.55 e$2.67 e$4.43 e$9.38 e$9.06 e$6.64 e$9.12 e$8.23 
Dividends .... 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.85 1.10 1.40 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 
Graham-Paige Motors ...... ee 1% 2% 7 12% 16 8% 5% 3% 3 44 3% 
300% BR co sixaasexs 9/16 13/16 1% 5% 5% 3 2% 1% 15% 2% 2% 
56 Earnings ..... $0.31 $0.26 $0.36 $0.20 D$0.91 $0.01 D$0.68 D$0.42 $0.29 $0.63 x$0.002 
7 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
; Granby Consolidated Mining.High ......... 5% 6% 5% 14 12% 8% 8% 8% 10 10% 9% 
ROW eis cescse'e 4 3% 3% 4 5% 5% 5% 5% 7% 6% 6% 
A Earnings ..... $0.67 $0.28 $0.04 D$0.10 D$0.12 $1.06 $1.62 $1.89 $0.43 $0.83 y$0.46 
7 Dividends .... 0.70 0.45 0.30 0.15 None 0.60 1.00 1.75 1.00 0.50 None 
39 Grand Union Company ...... ME. Sidiacoes 8% 17 19% 33% 54% 41 41% 
} sans Ss vias 6 8 15% 18% 30% 31 25% has yok oat nee 
0) ter 2%4-for-1 om nal eee cece sees sees cee ates vtec 18 30% 37% 43 V2 33 
split July, 1948)........... SS ee aoe esos sees cece cose sess 15% 16% 29 29% 28 5% 
Earnings ..... b$0.77 b$0.83 b$1.01 b$1.54 b$3.04 b$3.05 b$3.55 b$3.75 b$3.77.  xb$2.72 x$0.50 
Dividends .... None 0.22 0.33 0.58 0.73 0.89 0.94 p1.00 ?1.00 p1.00 £0.75 
)52 EE Granite City Steel............ Ec cisdicks 9% 13% 16 21% 27% 21% 35 28% 45% 62% exis 
Low cavade ates 6 7% 9% 14% 12% 12% 18 16% 24% 44% eeee 
Net (After 2-for-1 split er nae étes sieie ecas aces cman rene: ree 28% 24% 
hans =©March, 1951) ............ ape nen out ae as ase rele ae me se per 21% 21% 
oe Earnings ren $0.80 - $0.72 $0.31 $0.09 D$0.63 $2.54 $4.26 $3.72 $5.76 $4.02 y$0.82 
1 Yj Dividends .... 0.17% 0.26 0.26 C.08% 0.02% 0.50 1.12% 1.00 2.12% 2.20 .10 
1134 Gremt CO Gib iaoinasckntesas High 32 37 42% 54% ieee Ree ts pens oe aot, aoe 
— VEE (Arter 2-f li Low .... 22% 29% 23% 36% pee par epee waka ele Pint odin 
Herd -for-1 split High .. pea Pant alex 34 40% 33 31 28% 31% 34 33% 
+ % SUly 1945) ....... esse ee ee Low — wes ake is 25% 28 23% 23 20% 25% 27% 27% 
+ Earnings ..... a$1.43 a$1.45 a$1.44 a$1.52 a$3.63 a$2.63 a$3.67 a$3.73 a$3.16 a$2.90 sees 
Me 34 Fl Dividends .... 1.00 0.70 0.70 0.72 0.90 2.25 1.50 1.00 2.00 1.75 $0.75 


/ . 
41% i -12 months to January 31, following year. b—12 months to February 28, following year. e—12 months to April 30. h—12 months to July 


| Y, for inal? months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. p—Also paid stock. x—3 months. y—6 months. z—9 months. D—Deficit. tAdjusted 


Prin ed by & + oe BRIEN, Ine. 
New York, N 





60 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Another Year 


aacoratad celebrates its 60th Anniversary by once again 

raising significantly the standards of the entire elec- 
tronics and home appliance industries with new and 
important engineering achievements. 


Philco for 1953 has just brought to the public the first 
and only High Fidelity Television, with the unmatched 
Golden Grid Tuner, providing the greatest picture quality, 
performance and dependability ever achieved. And, Philco 
for 1953 again proves its leadership in the radio industry 
with the creation of a new kind of radio—Philco Multiwave, 
with the exclusive Special Service Band, that combines in 
one receiver all standard broadcasts, plus selected short 
wave frequencies, at no extra cost to the consumer. 


This year, Philco is enjoying unprecedented success in 
home refrigerators. The Philco-designed Dairy Bar, with 
exclusive Cheese Keeper, has been hailed by industry and 
consumers as the most beautiful, most convenient, and 
useful refrigerator ever created. In room air conditioners, 


PHILCO 


of Leadership 


Philco again leads the industry for the 15th consecutive 
year with new and significant engineering developments in 
automatic temperature control. 


Of tremendous significance are the most recent Philce 
achievements in transistors and the miracle metal, Get 
manium. Philco scientists have developed a method to 
refine Germanium to a higher degree of purity than has 
ever been attained for commercial production, making 
possible a wider application of transistors for industrial 
and household products, as substitutes for vacuum tubes; 
reducing production costs, and, increasing performance 
and reliability standards. Philco has been selected by the 
government to conduct vital transistor research for defense. 
The results will have definite application to consumef 
and industrial products in the future. 


On this, its 60th Anniversary, Philco vigorously con- 
tinues to advance the frontiers of research, ever-fulfilling 
the responsibilities that go with leadership. 


TELEVISION e RADIO e@ REFRIGERATION e HOME FREEZERS @ ELECTRIC RANGES 
AIR CONDITIONERS e ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR THE ARMED FORCES: 
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